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Wm. tl)t ^rcDUcafon €. ftofcuwtott. 


My Dear Sir, 

I entreat your countenance to 
peruse this little Volume which I have published, 
and to Judge it with regard to the labour and 
truth of it, but not according to the English 
Language for I am not well versed in it : My 
greatest desire was to do it as plain as possible 
that every body might understand it. 

1 remain, 

Yours obediently, 

D. D'B. H1LLEL. 



IPIKKF&QIBa 


To MV Kind Readers, 

During my travelling in India I was told by many gen¬ 
tlemen that I should publish my travels that it might benefit 
the public, particularly those who are anxious to go to the 
Mediterranean through Arabia, but I declined, being desirous 
to go home as soon as is possible. On my arrival at Madras last 
January I found no vessels sailing to Egypt; and to return to 
Bombay on the Malabar coast the season would be past. I was 
therefore obliged to stay some months here, and undertook to 
instruct some gentlemen in the Hebrew language, and I was 
encouraged here also to pubish'my travels. I have therefore 
published this little volume, which contains some of my last 
travels; for the whole of them would occupy about 6 or 700 
pages, particularly about India of which I have a great deal to 
say: but being a stranger and not well versed in the English 
Language, I was obliged to entreat other people and to wait on 
them, which is contrary to my disposition, therefore I made it 
as concise as possible, and even for this I endured a great deal 
and lost three months more than I had reckoned upon to bring 
it to this English which is not very good, but I hope that every 
kind reader will understand it perfectly, for my desire was to 
make it very plain; and I beg them to judge it according to the 
labour and not according to the Language. My travels were 
written in Hebrew, which is very difficult to translate into 
English even it is my own work, except being an English 
Scholar as well as Hebrew. Again I beg every kind readers 
on finding some mistakes which are not grammatical or spelled 
wrong to correct them, and I will be much obliged to them for 
it, as it is not my fault but that of the writer:—but the name of 
the eastern towns which are not well known by the English 
nation I used to spell them according to their original names, 
but the others I was obliged to spell agreeably to that which 
is used in the English books, even they are wrongly spelled; 
for instance—Jerusalem, the original of it is Yaroosholaym— 
Nazareth, its original is Natsra—and many others. Also in all 
places wherein Nazareens are mentioned means Christians, for 
if I should say Christians the travellers will come and ask about 
Christians ; nobody will understand them, even the Christians 
themselves, for they dont call themselves christiaus but Naza¬ 
reens. Very likely the public will wonder at the number of 



the population that is given by me, which is not given so by j 
many other travellers: To this I reply that the other travellers ij 
were not so well acquainted with the people and their languages \ 
as I am, they used to travel as great men, and not residing in ] 
one place for a long time, by which they can never be acquaint- ! 
ed with all classes of people that they might know properly their 
numbers and customs, but I was well acquainted with all the 
classes of the people and their languages, and resided in a place 
at least 15 days, and in some from a month to a year. 

Your obedient Servant, 

born in Europe, and established 
Madras, in Tsafath near Jerusalem, 

3d Augt. 1832. DAVID D’BETH HILLEL, 

Of the seed of King David. 
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The Rabbi David D’Beth Hilixl, begs to announce his 
design of publishing his travels from Jerusalem through Arabia 
Koordistan, part of Persia and India, to Madras He purposes to 
rive an account of the manners and customs of the places which 
• he has visited, their languages, coins, weights, measures, &c 
With a vocabulary of words most useful to travellers in five 
languages viz. Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Hmdoostany and En¬ 
glish.—He thinks also he is able to throw some light upon the 
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THE 


TRAVELS OF RABBI DAVID 

BETH HILLEL. 


Tlie Modern Jerusalem, called in Arabic 
Koodsh or Holy, was built on a mountain by 
Omar, the son of Katapli, who was the third in 
succession to Mahomet, and flourished in the 
seventh century of the Christian era. The fol¬ 
lowing is the account which was given to me of 
its origin. 

When Omar was conquering Judea he came 
to a village on the spot where old Jerusalem 
stood, and there he pitched his tent over against 
a mountain in the midst of it. During the time 
that he remained, he observed every morning 
and evening men and women bring dust and 
cast it on the mountain, at which he was very 
angry, because he conceived it to be done out 
of disrespect to him. Accordingly he summon¬ 
ed into his presence the elders of the village 
and enquired of themathe reason of this con¬ 
duct. They answered, that they did it by com¬ 
mand of their forefathers and priests, in order 
to conceal completely from view r the sight of the 
temple. Being grieved at this account he com¬ 
manded the mountain to be cleared. As the 
people were slow in obeying his orders, he was 
accustomed to throw money among the dust, 
that by seeking for the coins, they might at 
length discover the foundations of the temple. 
He continued with them till at length they suc¬ 
ceeded ; when he ordered the modern Jerusalem 
to be built upon this mountain, (the rubbish 
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having been cleared away) on the same plan as 
that in which it had before existed. To effect 
this object he left one of his princes well skill¬ 
ed in architecture, with orders to build the town 
and to surround it with a wall, and to recon¬ 
struct the temple in its original beauty—the ex¬ 
pense to be defrayed out of his treasury. This 
is the modern Jerusalem. When the work was 
completed, he asked the builder whether it was 
built in conformity with the accounts found in 
the books, where its description had been hand¬ 
ed down ; and, upon being answered that it 
was not in the power of his whole kingdom to 
do this, he put the builder to death for disobe¬ 
dience to his commands. 

Now this Jerusalem i3 enclosed with a wall 
between 60 or 70 cubits in height, and 3 or 4 
cubits in breadth, in circumference about 6 
hours’ walk, or about 10 English miles, and is 
entered by 4 gates. Within the wall are about 
10,000 good houses built of large hewn stones, 
from one to three stories high, each having in 
a central court-yard a pit for the reception of 
rain water, which falls from the Aat roofs. Each 
house, with the exception of thuse belonging to 
the higher ranks, is inhabited by 3 or 4 fami¬ 
lies. The streets, markets and shops are good, 
and well supplied with articles of merchandise 
of every kind. The traders are principally Na- 
zareens or Christians, and Mahometans, few are 
Israelites. The artificers are chiefly Nazareens. 

Here are many manufactories of soap, made 
fromolive oil, which is particularly fine from its 
fragrant smell. The finer sort is called in Ara¬ 
bic Almeesk, and is exported tojlgypt and all 
the surrounding countries. 
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There are also many mills for the manufac¬ 
ture of sweet oil, extracted from the seeds’of a 
herb called in Arabic soosam. 

The following is a list of the usual articles 
of traffic, being the produce of the country. 

Pomegranates, three kinds ; sweet, sour, 
and mixed: this latter is called in Arabic La- 
fanee, some of which are so large as to be equal 
to an English pound in w eight 

Grapes and figs, which are very sweet and 
cheap. 

A species of black grape, each berry as 
large as the top of a man’s thumb, and one 
bunch frequently weighing about lb or 20 Eng¬ 
lish pounds. 

Vegetables in abundance, and some apples. 

Wheat, barley, and rice, in abundance. 

Wine, spirituous liquors, milk, cheese, 
and two kinds of honey in abundance; one made 
by bees, and the other extracted from grapes. 

Plenty o( mutton and beef, of good quality 
and cheap—the former being sold for 2 piasters 
per rottle,* and the latter for I £ do. 

The fat of ram’s tail is sold for 4 piasters 
per rottle. Each tau weighs about four rot- 
ties. 

' Gold and silver are weighed by a weight 
called metkal, f and jewels by killat. $ The 
silver coins are piasters and paras, forty of the 
latter making one of the former; these are of 
inferior quality being much alloyed : 15 pias- 
teis are equal to one German dollar. 

* The rottle is 12 ounces, and each ounce, or Okea in Arabic, 
is 75 drams Apothecary’s weight. 

t Metkal being equal to 1£ drams Apothecary’s weight. 

1 Killat equal to 4 grans of barley. 


I 
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There are many other Turkish and all the 
European coins current in both of the precious 
metals, which fluctuate much in value. 

Olive oil,.per rottle If piaster 

Sweet oil, which is called in 

Arabic seerage soosam,. if do. 

Egyptian rice. if do. 

Soap. 3 do. 

Almeesk, or scented soap. 4f do. 

White grapes,... .per cantar* ft do. 

Black grapes,. 10 do. 

Figs,... . 5 do. 

Pomegranates,. 3Q do. 

White raisins,.30 do. 

Black raisins,.50 do. 

Dried figs.15 do. 

Wine.per liquid rottlef 2 do. 

Liquor,. 3 do. 

Grain is sold by measure called harmoot.;}; 
Wheat when in season is sold for If piaster 
per harmoot. 

Barley. If do. do. 

Rice.3 do. do. 

The largest measure of cloth is called in 
Arabic drah. II 


In Jerusalem itself there are upwards of 
3000 families of Israelites, native-born, and col¬ 
lected together from all parts of the world. 
They have altogether five synagogues, three 


* A cantar is 100 rottles which is equal to 690 English 
pounds. 

t The liquid rottle is equal to about 4-J English quart bottles. 

+ A harmoot is equivalent in weight to 5 rottles but the 
finest grain to do. and 72 harmoots make a grara. 

I) Drah equals in length of an English yard. The same is 
used in Constantinople. 
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belonging to the native Israelites and foreign¬ 
ers brought together from lands under Mahome¬ 
tan rule, who are distinguished by the name of 
Sfardim : and two belonging to the European 
Israelites, named Ashkenazim. Besides which 
they have five colleges which are called in He¬ 
brew Yaeshewoth. Regarding the languages 
now spoken by the Israelites, the Sfardim 
speak Spanish,—all the Israelites in Romalia, 
Macedonia, Anatolia, and the islands of the 
Mediterranean, being descendants of the Israel¬ 
ites who were driven out of Spain. The Judae¬ 
an and the African Jews speak Arabic, and the 
European German, some of them speak Italian, 
and some of them English. When the Sfardim 
and the Ashkenazim meet they converse to¬ 
gether in Hebrew. The tribute paid by the 
Israelites is one hundred thousand piasters per 
annum. Every Israelite who comes to Jerusalem 
the first time must give five paras to the door 
keepers; and (except he be a European or have 
a firman, which means an order from the sul¬ 
tan, or a beurdy which is a similar order from 
the pasha) five piasters to his congregation 
towards the tribute. Mount Moria, on which 
was built Solomon’s temple, is in the west 
of Jerusalem. This place is now enclosed 
with a wall about six cubits in height, its 
door is eastward; it is a beautiful place, and 
many fine trees are planted in it. On the 
most holy place is built a mosque, a very fine 
building, in height about two hundred cubits 
covered with brass : it is visible at a distance of 
about five hours’ march : no one is allowed to 
come in except Mahometans of rank, one of 
whom is chosen by lot for the purpose of clean¬ 
ing it with his beard, and he upon whom the lot 



falls considers himself so fortunate, that hei 
gives a grand entertainment to his friends oiil 
the occasion. I have seen the site of the temw] 
pie through a window of the second story of ai 
house which is over against it. There are some ’ 
remains of the steps which were between the: 
Israelites’ and the Priests’ court, as we find; 
mentioned in ancient history. Westward of the 
place of the temple the mountain is cut straight 
as a wall, and on it is built a wall, of about fif¬ 
teen cubits in height,of largehewn marble stones 
each of which is about four cubits in length and 
four in breath. Its appearance is black. The Is¬ 
raelites say that this is a part of the foundation 
of Solomon’s temple, and the summit of it is the 
new building. The Israelites are accustomed to 
go there every Friday evening to praise theLord, 
and to pray for its restoration. In the south 
west part of this mountain is a fine wall, having 
a gate in it. It is a very curious building, which 
testifies that it must be an ancient structure. 
The Israelites say that it was the studying 
place of king Solomon. On it is now built the 
Mahometan’s court, which is called in Arabic 
Mah’kema. In Jerusalem are about nine 
families of Sadducees who are called in Arabic 
Karaim. They, more than any other people, are 
hated by the Israelites. Even if one of them 
wishes to become a proper Israelite he is not 
received. They are also hated by the Maho¬ 
metans, who say that they are half Jews. In 
Jerusalem are about four thousand Greek fami¬ 
lies speaking the modern Greek language and 
Arabic. The tribute paid by them to the Maho¬ 
metans is two lacks of piasters per year. Every 
Nazareenwho comes to visit Jerusalem the first 
time pays the same tribute to his congregation 
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as above mentioned respecting the Israelites. 
If he wishes to worship at the sepulchre of 
Christ he must give 25 piasters to the priests ; 
and if he wants to have the water which they 
call holy, he must pay according to his agree¬ 
ment with the priests. South east of the town 
is a very large building, surrounded with a 
wall nearly equal in height and thickness to the 
wall of the town, which is the Greek Church, 
called in Arabic Der el Greek. In it is a 
very large tower, a fine building, in height 
about two hundred cubits, covered with brass. 
It is visible at a distance of about five hours’ 
march. The Nazareens say that in the middle 
of it is the sepulchre of Jesus the Nazareen, or 
Christ. There are many candles lighted every 
night. Its ministers say that an angel lights them 
every evening. In the court of this place are built 
very many houses for the benefit of the priests 
and travellers. The Greeks and the Russians 
are accustomed to come every year by the 
Mediterranean to Jaffa, and from thence to Je¬ 
rusalem, which is a day and half journey, being 
about thirty six English miles, for the purpose 
of visiting the above sepulchre, and they are in 
the habit also of taking the holy water. This 
place is full of pictures of Mary, of Christ and 
his Apostles, and of other people that are ac¬ 
counted by them to be holy. In Jerusalem are 
about three thousand Amaiekites or Armenians 
speaking chiefly the Arman language. The 
tribute paid by them to the Mahometans is two 
lacks of piasters per year. They are accustomed 
to come every year, from all parts for the pur¬ 
pose of visiting Jerusalem. They must pay to 
their congregation the same as above mentioned 
by the Israelites. They, as well as the Greeks, 
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have a very large church, with houses in the! 
court-yard for the benefit of the priests anti 
travellers : and it is quite as full of picture^ 
as the Greek church. This place is called in,; 
Arabic Der el Armin. In the gate of this; 
place are sold divers images of Christ and; 
his Apostles, crosses, and other ornaments,: 
which are made of mother of pearl manufac-J 
tured at Jerusalem by the Amalekites or; 
Armenians. 

There are about three hundred European 
Christians from different countries each speaking. 
his own language. They have also a largeChurch, j 
surrounded with a high wall, called in Ara-j 
bic Der el Frang. Within the wall are many ; 
houses for the benefit of the priests and travel¬ 
lers. In the gate of it is a guard. The whole of 
them are accustomed to eat from one cook-room. 
There are about ten thousand families of Maho- j 
metans, who are very unkind to the other nati- j 
ons. They chiefly speak Arabic, and some of i 
them Turkish. The Mahometans are accustomed I 
on their return from worshipping at Mecca and| 
Medina (even the principal pasha himself, who | 
carries the sultan’s turban to Mecca) to visit f 
Hebron which is called in Arabic H’alil, the in- •] 
terpretation of which is beloved, because Abra- > 
ham, the beloved of the Lord, is buried there. ’ 
They visit the cave of Machpela, and pray in the i 
mosques which are built on it over the sepul- j 
chres of the Patriarchs, and from thence they 
come to Jerusalem to worship in the Holy of Ho¬ 
lies, saying, that they are not purified until they 
have worshipped there. The above-mentioned 
pasha on his arrival at Jerusalem is not allow¬ 
ed to live in the town, but pitches his tents out 
of the town ; and on the next Friday he goes to ; 



worship at the Holy of Holies, and after 
that he goes out to his tents, and on the 
next day he proceeds on his journey. The 
reason of this is that a man of great autho¬ 
rity ought not to live in Jerusalem. The 
governor of Jerusalem is a Milsallim, under 
the orders of the pasha of Damascus. The 
east gate of Jerusalem is called in Arabie 
Bab Davood, the interpretation of it is the gate 
of David; over against it, between 4 or 500 
cubits off, on the side of the olive mountain, 
is Zion the fort of David. It is a very fair 
and beautiful little fort; there are the se¬ 
pulchres of David and his successors. With¬ 
in the fort are many houses built, but no 
one is allowed to dwell there, except the no¬ 
ble Mahometans, who are called Syeds. No¬ 
body can judge them, saying, that they are 
the people of the palace of David, and he is 
their judge. If any other man is guilty of 
death and is fortunate enough to resort there, 
nobody can touch him. These inhabitants 
are called in Arabic Davoodeah, which means 
the irihabitersof David, and they are very much 
respected by the Mahometans. Northward of 
Jerusalem, in the valley which is between 
the mount of Jerusalem and the olive mountain, 
is a building like a little tower, about twelve 
cubits in height, or more, which Absholom the 
son of David built, and called it Yad Ab¬ 
sholom, the interpretation of which is, the 
hand of Absholom, which is mentioned in the 
2d Book of Samuel, chapter xviii, verse 18. 
The Mahometans when passing it, are accuse 
tomed to fling stones into it, saying, this is he 
who rebelled against his father. Southward, 
in this valley, there is the Israelites bury- 
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ing place. The olive mountain is eastward j 
over against Jerusalem; it is a very fine | 
mountain. A little higher than mount Mo- 
ria, and on the top of it, is a very fine build¬ 
ing, where the people say is buried H’oolda 
the prophetess : no one is allowed to come there 
except Mahometans. The south gate of Je¬ 
rusalem is called in Arabic Bab H’ahaleel, the 
interpretation of which is the gate of Hebron, 
meaning that through it is the way to Hebron. 
It is distant seven hours’ journey from Jerusa¬ 
lem. In the middle of the road is Bethlehem, 
where is buried Rachel the wife of Jacob, as 
is mentioned in Genesis, chapter xxxv, verse 
19. tfo one now lives there, but it is a bu¬ 
rying place. Over against it, on a mountain, 
is a village, the inhabitants of which are Arabs 
—they are very bad people: they who come 
to visit the sepulchre of Rachel, unacquaint¬ 
ed with them, are robbed. Hebron is a very 
good town, built on a mountain, having very 
good water, fruits, and grain, and cheaper than 
at Jerusalem. There are about KO families 
of Israelites, of Sfardim and Ashkenazim. 
They have two synagogues, one belonging to 
the Sfardim, and the o.ther to the Ashkena¬ 
zim. There is the cave of Machpela, in w ? hich 
are buried Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and 
Rebecca, Jacob and Leah, and over each pair 
above it is built a fine mosque, where the 
Mahometans use to pray. No one is allow¬ 
ed to go in there except Mahometans. The Is¬ 
raelites are accustomed to go and pray through 
a window which is in the cave ot Machpela. In 
Hebron no JVazareens are residing. The coins, 
weights, measures, and languages, are similar to 
those of Jerusalem. I have not been there my- 



seif, therefore, I can say nothing regarding it, 
except what 1 was told in Jerusalem. The hire 
of a horse or a mule from Jerusalem to Hebron, 
is 3 piasters, that of a camel 4, and of an 
ass 2. Outside of Jerusalem towards the 
•wilderness, an hour and half’s journey from 
the town, is a very great pit containing good 
w r ater; all the inhabitants of Jerusalem use 
its w'ater for drinking; it is called in Hebrew 
Bor-hagola, the interpretation of which is the 
pit of captivity, saying, that. Ezra constructed 
it on his return with the children of Israel from 
Babylonia. Round about Jerusalem are many 
gardens and many ancient burying places of 
the Israelites. About two hours’ walk from 
Jerusalem is a large cave which is called the 
cave of Chalba Shaiboova who was one of the 
rich Israelites in Jerusalem at the time of Titus. 
It is a wonderful place. The door of its court is 
in two pieces each from one stone cut like a 
plank-board, and above each is sculptured in 
the stone itself a vine with grapes, which 
is so finely done that it appears as if fresh 
grapes were growing. Four hours’ journey 
westward from Jerusalem is a great mountain,, 
on the top of which is a village called Romo, 
and there is buried the prophet Samuel. On 
his sepulchre is built a mosque : no one is 
allowed to come in there except he be a 
Mahometan. From Jerusalem to Jaffa is a 
day and half journey. The hire of a horse 
or a mule is six piasters, that of a camel 
eight, of an ass four. Jaffa is a town on the 
mediterranean coast and there is an English 
and a French consul. It is a large and very 
fine town enclosed with a wall—has very 
good water and very good fruits. I have 
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not been myself there, but I have seen the 
fruits, viz. oranges and limes, each bigger 
than the fist of a man ; they are so cheap that 
I bought in other places some which were 
brought from thence, three for 2 paras ; and 
water melons are so large that some of them 
cannot be carried by one man,—they are red 
and as sweet as sugar candy. 1 bought some 
of them in other parts brought from thence 
the biggest one for 10 paras. In Jaffa are 
no Israelites residing. Nearly half of the 
inhabitants are Nazareens Every Israelite, 
or Nazareen, on coming there the first time 
on his way to visit Jerusalem, must pay 50 
piasters to the agent of his congregation at 
Jerusalem, except he be a European, ' or 
one who has an order from the sultan or 
the pasha, as has been already mentioned. 
The governor of it is a Mitsallim under the 
orders of the pasha of Acka. The coins, weights, 
measures and language are similar to those 
used in Jerusalem. From Jerusalem to Gaza 
is two days’ journey, this is the same place 
that is mentioned in I Samuel vi. 17 verse. 
The hire of a horse or a mule is 8 piasters, 
that of a camel II, and of an ass ft. From 
Gaza to Cairo, through the wilderness on ca¬ 
mels, is 15 days’ journey. About half way is 
a town called in Arabic Areesa, meaning Soo- 
coth which is mentioned in Exod. xii. 37. 
The hire of a camel is 50 piasters But the post 
goes in five days. From Gaza to Dameatta 
which is on the banks of the Nile, is four 
days’ journey by land on camels. In every 
lodge is found water till you come to a village 
which is on the banks of Nile. The hire of a 
camel from Gaza to this place is ‘20 piasters, 
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and from it to the Meatta one days journey in a 
boat on the Nile. From the Meatta to Cairo 
on the Nile three days. From Jerusalem to 
Rami a, which is the Ribla mentioned in 2 
kings xxv. 20 verse, 6 hours. The hire of a 
horse or a mule is 3 piasters, that of a ca¬ 
mel 4, and of an ass 2. It is a small town 
on the shores of the mediterranean. The west 
gate of Jerusalem is called Bab Nablooths, the 
•interpretation of which is the gale of Shacham 
through which is the road to Shacham, mention¬ 
ed in Gen.xxxiii 18, which is called in Arabic 
Nablootse: itis 12hours’journey from Jerusalem. 
The hire of a horse or a mule is 0 piasters, that 
of a camel 8, of an ass 4. The road is moun¬ 
tainous, and has many villages and fountains 
containing very good water, which comes from 
the mountains. Not far from Shacham is a 
village called Sarah, on the top of a small 
mountain where is buried Joshua, as is men¬ 
tioned in Joshua xxiv, 30th verse. Shacham 
is built on the mount Gayre Zeem over against 
the mount Ayvol, -which is mentioned in Deut. 
xi, 29 where were given the curses and the 
blessings of the mosaical law'. In the valley 
which is between them, on the road to Jeru¬ 
salem, near the town, is buried Joseph the 
son of Jacob Shacham is a larcie town en¬ 
closed with a fine wall : in it are very fine 
houses built of hewn stones with gardens 
in the courts of the houses: streams contain¬ 
ing good water pass through it which come 
from the mount. There are also in it very good 
fruits, flesh, milk, and butter, much cheaper 
than at Jerusalem. It is a very fine cold cli¬ 
mate. The coins, weights, measures and cus¬ 
toms are similar to those at Jerusalem. The 
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language is Arabic, but the Samaritans have 
their own language. There are about ten fa- ' 
malies of native Israelites,—they have a small , 
synagogue. There are about forty families ' 
of Samaritans—they have a synagogue and 
know a little Hebrew. They are separated 
from the other nations in customs. The se¬ 
cretary of the governor of the town is a 
Samaritan. There is a custom to take cafar 
(which means a ransom) being a half German 
dollar from each person who is not a Maho¬ 
metan. There are about three thousand Ma¬ 
hometan families, who are very bad people. 
The governor ot the town is a Mitsallirn un¬ 
der the orders of the pasha of Damascus. 
Hebron, Jerusalem, Shacham, and their villages 
belong to the pasha of Damascus—the reason 
of which is said to be that Damascus is a holy 
town, because from it the caravan goes every 
year to worship at Mecca, and these above 
places being holy ought to be under one go¬ 
vernor : but the other parts of Judea are under 
the pasha of Acka. From Shacham to Zenim 
is one day’s journey. The hire of a horse or 
a mule is 4 piasters, that of a camel 5, of an ass 
3. It is a large village of Mahometans, they 
also are accustomed to take cafar, viz. three pi¬ 
asters from every one who is not a Mahometan. 
Every kind of food are to be found there cheap. 
The coins, weights, measures, and language are 
like that of Shacham. From it to Shookel-h’a- 
mesh is one day’s journey. The hire of a horse 
or a mule is four piasters, that of a camel five, 
of an ass three. About two hours’journey from 
Zenim on a mountain is a little village called 
Izrael. It appears to me to be the same which 
is mentioned in I Kings, chapter xxi, verse 1 
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The road is very good, many villages and foun¬ 
tains of w ater are on it. Shookel-h amesh is 
built on a mountain enclosed with a wall, its 
inhabitants are Mahometans. They also have 
a custom to take cafar, three piasters from 
every one who is not a Mahometan, except 
those who have a beurdy. Every Thursday 
the people of the? villages which surround 
it collect themselves there for the purpose of 
trade,—this is the market day. The coins, 
weights, measures, and language, are the same 
as those at Shacham. Here is found every 
kind of food. From it to H’atin is six 
hours’ journey, the hire of a horse or a mule 
is three piasters, that of a camel four, of an 
ass two and a half. The road abounds in 
very good villages, and good water. H’atin 
is a small village; its inhabitants are Maho¬ 
metans. In the middle of it is a very ancient 
building. The people say that there is buried 
Jethro the father-in-law of Moses. From H’a¬ 
tin to Tiberia is two hours’ journey on a 
straight road. The hire of a horse or a mule 
is one piaster, that of a camel one and a 
half, and of an ass three quarters. Tiberia is 
built on the banks of the sea Cinarath (that 
which is mentioned in Joshua chap xix, verse 
.35); its three sides are surrounded with a high 
wall built of hewn stones, the fourth side is 
bounded by the sea. The houses here are 
finely built of black hewn stones, nearly as 
well as Jerusalem ; its streets and markets 
are broad; its produce is chiefly of grain, 
nearly the best in the whole of Judea; cotton 
and vegetables are in abundance and much 
cheaper than at Jerusalem. The weights, mea- 
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sures,* coins, languages, and customs, are 
like those at Jerusalem. In the town on 
the banks of the sea is a separate place sur¬ 
rounded with a wall on its three sides, which 
belongs to the Israelites alone. There are 
about two hundred families of Israelites both 
of Ashkenazim and Sfardim. They have two 
synagogues one for the Ashkenazim and the 
other for the Sfardim. There are very few 
Nazareens. 1 here are about three thousand 
families of Mahometans. The governor of 
the town is g Mitsallim under the orders of 
the pasha of Acka. From June to Septem¬ 
ber it is very warm because it lies in a valley. 
Southward of the town, about an hours’ dis¬ 
tance along the sea, are fountains of hot water 
of sulphurous smell, and over them are built 
houses of hewn stones for the purpose of 
bathing; the waters, on their coming out from 
the fountain, are so hot that an egg may be 
boiled in two minutes: it is impossible to bathe 
in them until 2 or 3 hours after their coming 
out from the fountains, when the fountains be¬ 
ing shut out by a wall, the water is conveyed 
by a brazen cock into a large cistern built of 
large hewn stones, in the bottom of which is a 
place where the waters are let out if neces¬ 
sary. There are many other fountains of the 
same kind which are not prepared for bath¬ 
ing, but the waters run into the above nam¬ 
ed sea, between the fountains and the town 
are many foundations of ancient buildings 
shewing that formerly was a large town there, 
I could not make out whether this was 
the town which was built by Tiberius Cesar, 

* The rottle and the harmoot are about a fourth part smaller 
than those at Jerusalem. 
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or the one before mentioned, but I found in an¬ 
cient histories that in Tiberia were 13 syna¬ 
gogues, and the present Tiberia is not so large 
as to contain the people of 13 synagogues. 
In the mountain which is round the town are 
many fine caves, in some of which are buried 
ancient Israelites. The waters of the above 
sea are sweet and very light, containing a- 
bundance of fish ; the riyer Jordan passes 
through it. The circumference of the sea is 
between 4 and 5 days’ journey, which will be 
between 100 and 120 English miles. From 
Tiberia to Nazareth is six hours’ journey. 
On the road are many villages and good water. 
The hire of a horse or a mule is three piasters, 
that of a camel four, of an ass two. Nazareth 
is a large village built on a mountain in Gal- 
lilee its inhabitants are Nazareens. There is 
a large church over the place where Mary the 
mother of Christ was buried. I have not been 
there myself, and cannot therefore give particu¬ 
lars of it. All the Christians who come to 
visit Jerusalem are accustomed also to visit 
Nazareth The language, coins, weights, mea¬ 
sures, and customs are similar to those of 
Tiberia. From Nazareth to Acka is six hours’ 
journey, very hilly. The hire is equal to that 
whichis from Tiberia to Nazareth. From Tiberia 
to Tsaphat is six hours’ journey, the hire is the 
same as from Tiberia to Nazareth; on the 
road about an hour and half distance from Ti¬ 
beria, on the banks of the sea of Tiberia, is the 
place of Gynoosar where were found the best 
fruits of the whole of Judea. About sixty 
years ago two pashas fought and cut down 
all the trees of it, and it has not since been 
planted ; but trees are growing wild : indeed it 
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is a pleasant place because the greater num¬ 
ber of the fountains and streams of Judea flow 
through it to the sea of Tiberia. 

Two hours before reaching Tsaphat is Ein el 
Kahali a fountain of excellent water—near it 
is a very high mountain the side of which to : 
beards Ein el Kahali is, from its base to the 
Summit, as perpendicular as a wall; the people 
have a tradition that in this mountain are 
hidden Some of the vessels of the second sanc¬ 
tuary, a story whidh is found also in ancient 
books. Tsaphat is built near the summit of 
another mountain westward over against mount 
Tabor: the waters of Meggiddo (Judges v. 
19.) flowing between them to the sea of Tibe- 
Wa. The Meggiddo is a small river, but runs 
With great rapidity and strength in consequence 
of its ilmmediate descent with a considerable 
declivity from the mountains. In the course 
of the stream are built about thirty water 
mills orte beneath the other on the declivity 
of the mountain. It has on each side of it 
a forest containing several sorts of wild trees. 
On the road ascending from the Meggiddo to 
Tsaphat in the declivity of the mountain. Near 
the town are many caves where were buried 
ancient Israelites. Even now the Israelites are 
used to bury the rich people in caves which are 
• newly cut. Southward of the town about an 
hour’s distance is a large town built in the time 
of the kingdom of Israel, but now it is destroy¬ 
ed. In it are yet to be seen some foundations 
of ancient buildings. South east of this place, 
about half an hour’s distance, is a large high 
tower built on a litle mountain enclosed with 
two strong walls built of hewn stones called 
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Yoorpas, which was the palace of Joseph the 
son of Gooryon the priest, who was field-mar. 
shal in the Israelites’ army at the time of 
Titus (the same Joseph who wrote the book 
entitled the antiquities of Josephus) ; but now 
it is not inhabited. The European Israelites 
who are called by name Ashkenazim have 
been often desirous of buying it in order to 
renew their establishment there, but the pasha 
would not sell it. Tsaphat is built on the up¬ 
per part of the mountain westward, street 
beneath street. The flat roofs of the houses of 
the lower street forming the ground of the upper 
street. On the south west part begins the mar¬ 
ket of the Mahometans, and on the south side 
of this mountain is the Mahometans’ town,—on 
the top of this mountain is a small fort which 
is the residence of the governor. Beneath 
the residency, between the Israelites’ and the 
Mahometans town, is a large empty place, thi¬ 
ther every Friday, people, chiefly Nazareens, 
who reside in three hundred villages which 
are the under the orders of the above gover¬ 
nor, assemble for the purpose of selling their 
productions, and of buying cloth. On this 
day things are sold cheaper, than on other 
days; its name in Arabic is Shookel Jooma, 
which means Friday market. There is also 
every day a market of the same people in the + 
Israelites’town, from the morning until noon. 
The Nazareens do not reside in the town, 
but in the afternoon they depart to their own 
villages. The town is built of hewn stones; 
there are some very fine houses, and every 
house has a pit cut, in the rock whereon the 
house is built, for the reception of w r ater, which 
comes from the flat roofs and w'hich is good 
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for washing arid cooking. The poor also 
drink of it, the rich buy water which is con¬ 
veyed on the backs of asses from the foun¬ 
tain of Zaittoon, called in Arabic Einzattoon, 
and from Ein-al-ward; each pot containing ten 
rottles or more sells for two parahs; it is 
very good water. The coins, weights, mea¬ 
sures,* customs and languages, are similar 
to those of Tiberia. The produce is as early 
as at Jerusalem, but a great deal cheaper. 
There are five kinds of wine ; white, red, black, 
cooking or boiled wine, which is called in 
Hebrew maivooshal, \ and brok.t There is 
found wine among the rich people of 15 or 
20 years’ old. The climate of this town, is 
wholesome and fine: it is the coldest climate 
in the whole of Judea. Surrounding it are 
many vineyards, fig trees, and olive trees. They 
who live in the upper streets see them from 
the windows. There are about two thousand 
families of Israelites, both Ashkenazim and 
Sfardim, speaking the same languages as the 
Israelites at Jerusalem. They have six syna- 

S aes, three for the Sfardim and three for the 
kenazim. There are about ten thousand 
families of Mahometans. The governor of 
the town is a Mitsallim under the orders of 


* The rottle and the harmoot are smaller by a twelfth 
part than those of Tiberia. 

J The cooking or boiled wine is thus prepared. After 
taking the wine from the white grapes they boil it down to 
two thirds of its quantity, after that it is pnt in earthen pots, 
called in Arabic Tinnaza, which are then covered and 
pitched with slime: this remains good for many years—indeed 
the older it is the better and more valuable. 

t This is prepared by spreading the grapes for 15 or 
20 days in the sun until they are half dry, after which the 
juice is expressed and the common wine process performed. ' 
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the pasha of Acka. Throughout Judea it is 
the custom to give to the cadi three piasters 
at every wedding or death. The marriage 
custom of the Mahometans, native Israelites, 
and Christians, is to buy the girl by money 
from her father according to their agreement, 
as it was in the ancient times * The Europeans 
and the r l urkish Israelites have the same 
customs as in Europe. From Tsaphat to 
Damasek, called in Arabic Sam, which is 
Damascus (north-east of Tsaphat) is three 
days and a half journey, which is about 90 
English miles. The hire of a horse or a 
mule is twenty piasters, that of_ a camel twen- 
ty-Tive, of an ass fifteen, viz. from Tsaphat 
to Cleor Hayardeyn, the interpretation of 
which is the plain of Jordan, 2 hour’s jour¬ 
ney on the declivity of the mountain, and 
this plain is 2 hours’ journey to the bridge 
of the Jordan, which is called in Arabic Jesar: 
this is the plain where king Solomon made 
the brazen vessels of the sanctuary ('as is 
found in 1st. Kings vii. 46). The above 
bridge is about an hundred cubits long, built 
of large hewn stones. It is about 50 cubits 
above the water because in summer the waters 
are less. I passed the Jordan in summer 
near the sea of Tiberias on horseback, but 
in winter the water is very high and reaches 
the bridge. On the other side of the bridge 
is a small village with a large Chan for the 
benefit of the travellers who lodge there. To 
the north of the bridge are the caves of 
Pameas whence the waters of Jordan flow 


* As we find in Gen. chap, xxxiv. 12 verse, in the case 
of Shacham the son of H’amor. 



and pass through the sea of Tiberias, and 
thence in a southern direction to the sea of 
Sodom or the dead sea. From the bridge 
to Damascus is three days’ journey, very 
mountainous till near the snow mountain, 
which is about one and a half hour’s journey, 
northward of the road which is all destroy¬ 
ed. From thence towards Damascus there 
are few villages but about 6 miles round about 
Damascus are gardens of every kind of fruits 
and vegetables. The town is large and there 
are two rivers of the name of Abana and 
Pharphar (which are mentioned in 2 Kings v. 
12). Nearly in every street flow streams of 
water, one containing good water and *the 
other used for cleaning the gutters. There 
are very fine houses which are built six 
cubits' high, of hewn stones, and over them 
wood painted very finely. The rich people’s 
houses are painted inside with silver and gold. 
Almost every house has a fountain of spring.wa¬ 
ter surrounded with flowers and gardens. The 
courts of the houses are floored with large mar¬ 
ble stones of four different colours, viz. white, 
black, blue and yellow. There are many large 
Chans like little forts, for keeping the goods 
of the great merchants, and for the benefit 
of travellers. The streets and markets arc 
narrow after the ancient custom. There is a 
very high tower on the east side of it, which 
the Israelites call Beth-Rimmon (which is 
mentioned in 2 Kings v, 18). This I have 
seen, it is abodt 200 cubits high ; in 20 cubits 
of its height comes out a fountain contain¬ 
ing good water which runs into the tank 
built by the Mahometans. The Mahometans 
built there a coffee house, and this is nearly 



the most pleasant -> and comfortable coffee 
house in Damascus. The town is full of 
every thing useful for food, and very cheap. 
In it is to be found every kind of mer¬ 
chant goods besides the silk cloth which is 
manufactured there, which is called Dama- 
cene which is of superior workmanship and 
cheap. The language spoken here is gene¬ 
rally Arabic, but th.e nobles speak Turkish. 
The coins, weights, and measures are like 
those at Tiberia. There are here about 
about two hundred families of Israelites ; 
they speak Arabic, and some of them are 
rich merchants, and some are dyers and 
weavers of the silk cloth which is manu¬ 
factured there. They have three fine syna¬ 
gogues, two in the town and one beyond the 
rive*s, the name of which is Jobar. In one 
part of it is a small cave in which 1 have 
been myself; the Israelites say that it is 
one of the places which Elijah the prophet 
used to visit. The chief of the Israelites is 
Mylym Moses Farchee. He is very rich— 
charitable and kind to all the nations. He 
is the ruler over all Damascus, and the 
surrounding countries, and part of Judea 
which belongs to Damascus as I have mentioned 
above. A Pasha resides here but the govern¬ 
ment is in the hands of Mylym Moses. About 
six years ago after the death of his brother 
Mylym Hym Farchee, a Greek, by the name 
of Scander, was head writer to the above 
Mylym Moses Farchee, who, wrote evil reports 
of his master to the present Sultan Mahoo- 
mud which caused him to be imprisoned, and 
he was obliged to redeem himself at the 
immense price of two millions and half of 
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piasters or three hundred and thirty thou¬ 
sand dollars, after which he went to Bag¬ 
dad for he was insecure at Damascus. The 
above Scander became a Mahometan and 
sat in the place of Mylym Moses his mas¬ 
ter, and he married the daughter of the 
Mufftee. After some time the whole town 
revolted and the Caravan that used to pro¬ 
ceed from thence to Mecca was no longer 
able to do so, inconsequence of Scander not 
being able to make the advance for the 
expenses attending this immense equipage, 
which hitherto was undertaken by Mylym 
Moses. Having staid some months at Bag¬ 
dad the princes and the congregation of 
Damascus and the priests of the Caravan 
wrote to the sultan beseeching him to re¬ 
instate him in his situation; and even Da- 
vood Pasha, who was the last Pasha of Bag¬ 
dad, also besought the sultan to restore him 
to his former situation; and when 1 was at 
Bagdad about five years ago there came a 
firman from the sultan who had restored 
him to his situation, and Scander was put 
to death. Mylym Moses with his nephew 
returned to Damascus and I proceeded to 
Basra. I have been since told that he is 
now more honoured than before. In Da¬ 
mascus are many families of Sadducees. They 
are treated there as they are at Jerusalem. 
There are about two thousand families of 
Nazareens : some of them are great merchants 
and very rich. They have many churches, 
and they have a bishop who is called Pa¬ 
triarch. There are about a hundred and 
fifty thousand families of Mahometans, who 
are very unkind to the other nations; no 



nation dare appear mounted in the town 
except their own. Even Mylym Moses with 
all his authority cannot be seen mounted 
in the town, nor can any one pass in a 
European dress, so that if any European 
passes there he is obliged to change his 
dress. The language' is chiefly Arabic, the 
nobles speak the Turkish language. Every 
year before the 'Koorban Byram, or the sa¬ 
crifice feast, the Caravan proceeds from Da¬ 
mascus to Mecca and Medina,—this day the 
markets and shops are all shut. They clothe 
the camels on which the sultan’s turban 
and his people are carried, with fine colour¬ 
ed silk garments, and with Cash mi re shawls, 
and golden crowns, with music. This is a 
day of great joy. to the Mahometans: other 
nations cannot appear in the streets on this 
day; but the procession, which generally 
happens on a Friday, may he seen from the 
windows of the houses. The Caravan pas¬ 
ses through the wilderness, which is between 
Damascus, Egypt, Yamen, Mecca, and Me¬ 
dina, and in which wilderness dwells the tribe 
of Don in tents ; but the residency of their 
King is surrounded with a wall, and the 
name of it is Adrai. All the Mahometans 
that pass there have to pay a tribute of one 
sequin each, to the tribe of Don, and if 
they refuse to give it properly, the whole 
of the Caravan is robbed The Arabs call 
this tribe Yahood el Hebbar, means Jews of 
Habar: they sometimes come in disguise to 
Cairo and Alexandria to look after the customs 
of the Israelites. 1 conceive that they went 
out from Judea a hundred and fifty years 
previous to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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by Nabbuchadnazzar ; it is found likewise in 
the book called Aldod Hadoni, which is writ¬ 
ten by one of them of the same name who 
w r as taken by the tire worshippers, and ran 
away from them into Egypt, and from thence 
he was sent to Spain, about six hundred years 
ago. He published the history of them 
in the above book; this book is to be met 
with in Europe, printed in Hebrew ; 1 have 
seen and read it. 

In September 1830, when I was in Bom¬ 
bay, a European Israelite, named Jacob 
Taylor, w'ho had lately come from Judea, 
told me that in the year 1828 an African 
Israelite merchant went beyond the Jordan 
eastward, beyond the see Kinnerad (about 
a day and half journey, southward fjom 
the way of Damascus) to a fair in the 
country of Haran, which is called in Ara¬ 
bic Blad H’ooran. It came to pass one morn¬ 
ing on his being at prayers, there came to 
him a Bedu who saluted and kissed his 
signs; Deut. vi 8, that then he said that 
he was a Jew from the tribe of Don, should 
he please to come with him to their place, 
they would rejoice with him and would 
honor him very highly. Then he asked him 
how far it was? he replied that the com¬ 
mon journey was ten days, but that he would 
carry him on swift camels in three days: 
then he asked him how' long they would attend 
him there? he answered that it would be 
according to the pleasure of the king and 
the chief, for all were very anxious to see 
one of the biethren from judea. Then he 
said to him, come with me to Tsafath and 
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J will take leave of my wife and children, 
then F will come with you. But he replied 
we are not allowed to pass the Jordan un¬ 
til the appointed year. They then separat¬ 
ed : their conversation was all in Hebrew. 

From Damascus to Aram Tsuva (called 
in Arabic H’alab which is Alleppo) is twelve 
days journey. The hire of a horse or a 
mule is thirty piasters ; that of a camel for¬ 
ty ; and of an ass twenty, viz. to H’amths 
is five days’ journey. They are used to take 
there cafar; three piasters from each one 
who is not a Mahometan—except those who 
have an order from the sultan or the pasha. 
Nigh the town is a large river* with a wheel 
which is turned by the water and which 
supplies the town* From thence, to H'amah 
is two days’ journey: here also they take 
three piasters as abovementioned—from thence 
to Alleppo five days’ journey. The road is 
very good, with many villages and good wa¬ 
ter. Every kind of food is found there. The 
weights, coins, and measures are the same 
as at Damascus; the language is Arabic. 

Let us return to Tsafath. From Tsa- 
fath to Nazareth is a journey of eight hours, 
The hire of a horse or a mule is two and 
half piasters; that of a camel three ; of an 
ass two; particulars of which I have already 
mentioned. From Tsafath to St. John D’Acre, 
which is now called Aca, is twelve hours’ 
journey. The hire of a horse or a mule is 
four piasters; that of a camel five and a 
half; of an ass three. About four and a half 
hours’ journey from Tsafath, beyond Ein el 
Faeradah, on the way to Aca, is a forest of 
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olive trees, extending as far as Meezil Cronr; 
a distance of three and half hours' journey. 
There are no other trees amongst them ex¬ 
cept midway eastward, at the foot of a moun¬ 
tain, tiear a large village named Ramla, in 
the gardens of which are some other trees. 
1 have been told by the Arabs that many of 
the olive trees are from the time of Titus. 
The greater part of Judea is supplied with 
oil from this place. In my opinion these 
parts must have belonged to the tribe of As- 
sher; because it is according to the blessing 
of Jacob as we find recorded in Genesis 
xlix. 20. On the road are many fountains 
and villages, and every kind of provision is 
obtainable at a cheap rate. There is another 
road from Tsafath to Aca through a town 
called Pekin, which is six hours’ journey 
from Tsafath. The hire of a horse or a 
mule is two piasters; that of a camel three; 
of an ass one and half. Pekin lies in a 
valley. There is abundance of limes, sweet 
oranges, and citrons, and also of milk, but¬ 
ter, cheese and honey, with which the whole 
of Judea and the borders of the Mediterra¬ 
nean near Damascus are supplied. The lan¬ 
guage used there is Arabic. The coins,* weights 
and measures, are like those of Tsafath. In 
this place there are many fountains con¬ 
taining good water. There are about twen¬ 
ty families of native Israelites, most of whom 
are owners of sheep and goats. They have 
a small synagogue. From thence to Aca is 
a journey of six hours. The hire of a horse 


* The rottle and. the harmoot are equal to one and half 
of those at Tsafath. 
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or a mule is two piasters; that of a camel 
three; of an ass one and half. Aca is on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. It is a large 
town; surrounded with two high walls built 
of hewn stones. Out of the walls is surround¬ 
ed by a trench of fifty cubits deep and fifteen 
broad. It has one gate by land, and one by sea 
to convey goods to the custom house. It is 
the residence of the pasha of Palestine. In 
the sea near this town is a small tower 
which the Nazareens say was built by the 
ancient Christians, who formerly lighted lamps 
there because of the tradition that one of 
the nails used in Christ’s crucifixion fell 
there. The Mahometans have now made it 
their look out by night for enemies. Near 
the custom house is t a house as large as a little 
fort of two stories high, built of square hewn 
stones, the lower story for merchants’ ware¬ 
houses, and the upper story for the benefit 
of travellers. This is called Chan el Baclier. 
Over against it, about a hundred cubits across 
a square which is between them, is another 
large house built in a similar manner. In one 
half of it lives the French consul, andthe other 
half belongs to the Italian tavern. The superin- 
tendant of the tavern is a native Christian, who 
is an agent of the English consul general, who 
lives at Byrod. The towm has houses built of 
hewn stones. Most of the streets and markets 
are narrow. In the middle of the town is the pa¬ 
lace of the pasha. It is a very fine building; 
with a fine garden abounding with trees of 
every kind. Its water is not good; but 
there is a fountain about half an hour’s 
journey from the town which contains 
better water. In the town are merchants goods 
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of all kinds. Food of all sorts is abundant: 
and cheap. There are also manufactures of I 
soap, which is made of olive oil but not so 
good as that at Jerusalem. The coins, 
weights,* measures, and customs are similar 
to those at Tsafath. There are about twenty- 
five families ot Israelites. They have a small 
synagogue. Their language is Arabic; but 
some of them know Spanish. They have the 
same customs as the Israelites in Judea. There 
are about two hundred families of Nazareens, 
who have their churches. There are European 
consuls, viz Russian,German,French, and Eng- 
lish.The language generally used by the consuls 
is Italian They know also other languages. 
There are about twenty five thousand families 
of Mahometans. The present pasha of Pa¬ 
lestine is Abdallah pasha, a young man who 
killed Mylym H’aim Farchee about twelve 
years ago. Mylym H’aim was the ruler over 
all Palestine and mount Libanus during the 
reign of Jeezar pasha, who was a native of 
H’etteen, in the province of Wallachia, and 
in his youth came to Palestine, and became 
a pasha at Aca. He was a very brave man, 
but of a barbarous character. He cleared 
Palestine of robbers and thieves, by cutting off 
their hands and noses, and putting out their 
eyes. This too he did to his best friend and 
beloved Mylym H’aim Farchee, a man rich, 
charitable, and kind to people of all nations. 
He cast him into prison several times, and 
deprived him of his nose and one eye. After 
that he exalted him higher than before, and 


* The rottle and the harmoot are smaller by a twelfth part 
than those at Tsui at h. 
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his accusers were killed because it was found 
that they had made false charges against him. 
His kingdom was supported by Mylym H aim 
Farchee until his death. After him, reigned 
Sooliman pasha, who was sluggish and eagerly 
followed after pleasures. Whereupon Mylym 
H’aim Farchee supported the kingdom. After 
the death of Shooliman pasha, Mylym H aim 
raised to power the present pasha, Abdallah, 
then a young man, the son of a friend, who, 
at his death, had requested Mylym H’aim, to 
take him under his charge. Abdallah forgot 
all the great obligations the Jew had heaped 
upon him ; and by the advice of enemies caus¬ 
ed him to he strangled and thrown into the 
sea. These things were noticed by the pre¬ 
sent sultan Mah’mood for he had a very good 
opinion of him, then he sent his army to destroy 
Abdallah pasha, and he shut up the fort for ten 
months, afterwards he gave a great deal of mo¬ 
ney to the sultan, and through the supplication 
of Mah’amad Ally Pasha the king of Egypt 
he was forgiven. Two hours southward from 
Aca on the mediterranean is mouut Carmel 
on the foot of which is built a little town 
surrounded with a w'all called H’eyfa. Half 
an hour’s journey up the mountain is a small 
strong fort, a military station, which over¬ 
looks the way of Aca. The trade of this 
tow'n is chiefly to send wood and charcoal to 
Egypt; it has also plenty of grain but no 
fruit*; its water is not good 'The weights, 
measures, coins and languages, are the same 
as at Aca. There are about fifteen families 
of native Israelites who have a small syna¬ 
gogue. The Nazareens are few in number, 
the inhabitants being chiefly Mahometans, 


about fifteen hundred families. From thy 
place to Jaffa is two days’ journey in th| 
circuit of mount Carmel, on the banks of the 
mediterranean. This road is infested with 
robbers. On the road about two hours dist¬ 
ance from H’eyfa, at the foot of mount Car- 
mel, is built a French church, which the Na- 
zareens have a tradition that the second nail 
of the crucifixion of Christ fell there. About 
two hours’ journey from Aca on the way of 
Tiberia, is a little town called Shfamar, 
built on a small mountain ; there are here about 
twenty families of native Israelites, who are 
farmers, and have a small synagogue. It is 
related in ancient histories, that at the time 
of Titus, it was a great city, and it appears •: 
so, because I have seen close to it a large 
ancient Israelites’ burying place. There are 
about two hundred families of Arabs—no Na- 
zareens reside there. At this place grows a 
great deal of cotton. The coins, weights and 
measures, are similar to those of Aca. North¬ 
east of Aca not far from the mediterranean 
is a small village called Caffar-yethiv in which 
are about fifteen families of native Israelites 
who are farmers. They have a small syna¬ 
gogue. The language is Arabic. The coins, 
weighls, and measures are similar to those 
of Aca. From Aca to Tsoor which is 
Tyre on the banks of the mediterranean is 
two days’ journey The hire of a horse or a 
mule is seven piasters, that of a camel nine, 
of an ass five. Tyre is now a small town 
on the mediterranean ; there is nothing par- 
ticular to relate concerning it. The measures, 
weights, and coins are similar to those of 
Acka. The language spoken is Arabic. About 
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an hour and half’s distance from Tsor are 
caves in the hanks of the sea, which were 
made by Heron the king of Tyre, and when 
a storm arise the waters of the sea come 
in there and make a great noise like thun¬ 
der. From Tyre to Tsedpn which is called, 
in Arabic Tsaida is a day’s journey on the 
banks of the mediterranean. • The hire of a 
horse or a mule is three piasters, that of a 
camel four, of an ass two and half. Tsaida 
is built on a small mountain on the banks 
of the mediterranean surrounded with gar¬ 
dens of fine fruits and vegetables, and good 
water; which comes from mount Li ban us : 
In one of these gardens is buried Zayboolon 
the son of Jacob. Ancient history says that 
at the going out of the Israelites from Egypt 
they took with them the bones of the twelve 
sons of Jacob, and each was buried in his 
own inheritance. At the foot of mount Li- 
banus, a day’s journey beyond Tsaida lives 
lady Stanhope, she built there a very fine 
palace and she is much honored by the pasha 
of Palestine and by the inhabitants around. 
The above town is surrounded with a little 
wall in which are very good streets and houses 
built of hewn stones, and the climate is whole¬ 
some. There are of native Israelites about 
twenty-five families principally merchants; 
they have a small synagogue, they speak 
Arabic and have the same customs as the 
Israelites of Judea. There are few Nazareens. 
Agents from the European courts are station¬ 
ed here. There are about five thousand fa¬ 
milies of Mahometans. The governor of the 
town is a Mitsallim, under the orders of the 
pasha of Aca. The weights, measures, coins. 
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and languages are similar to those of Aca. 
From thence to Byrood which is called in 
Arabic Barud is a day and half journey on 
the banks of the Mediterranean, round mount 
Libanus. The hire of a horse or mule is four 
piasters, that of a camel five, of an ass three. 
At half way near the sea is a little ancient 
building in which the Mahometans worship, 
believing that it is the place of the Prophet 
Jonah, who was saved from the waters by a 
fish. Byrood is built at the foot of mount 
Libanus which is on the Mediterranean ; it 
is a large town and has some very fine houses 
and Chans for travellers, but the streets and 
the markets are narrow after the ancient cus¬ 
toms. It is a cold wholesome climate and 
good water. The town abounds with every 
kind of trade because it is the entrance to 
Damascus from the sea. This place manu¬ 
factures a great quantity of silk, as there is 
abundance of trees (as has also at mount Liba- 
, nus) for the support of the silk worm, it is 
also well stored with fruits, fish, and mutton, 
but grain and wine are scarce. There are 
about fifteen families of native Israelites mer¬ 
chants speaking Arabic, they have a small 
synagogue and have customs similar to those 
of Judea. There are about two thousand fa¬ 
milies of Nazareens, wbo have their churches, 
some of them are rich merchants, and others 
farmers and silk workers. Here also are con¬ 
suls from the European courts who speak the 
the same languages as at Aca. There are 
about twenty thousand families of Mahome¬ 
tans. The governor of it is a Mitsallim under 
the orders of the pasha of Aca. The weights, 
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coins, measures,* languages, and customs, are 
similar to those of Aca. From thence I pro¬ 
ceeded to the place which is called in the 
Bible Sinim. (Gen. x. 17.) and in Arabic Sam- 
tharabloots, which is Damacene Tripoli. By 
land the distance is three days’ journey on 
the banks of the Mediterranean along mount 
Libanus. The hire of a horse or a mule is 
8 piasters, that of a camel 10, of an ass 6; 
but I went by sea in a boat having set out in the 
morning and arrived there in the evening of the 
same day, I paid for my passage three piasters. 
On the borders of the sea are a few houses and 
a place for travellers, which is called in Arabic 
Chan: there is also a custom-house, but the 
town is a mile from the sea, it is built at the 
foot of mount Libanus surrounded with gardens 
of different fruits and vegetables: these gardens 
abound with apples which are the best in 
Palestine The town is large and a river con¬ 
taining sweet water passes through it, which 
comes from mount Libanus. The houses are built 
of hewn stones—some of them are very fine ; 
but the streets and markets are narrow. In 
it also is a depot for all kind of merchant 
goods, also there is a manufactory of olive 
soap, nearly like that at Jerusalem, the town 
abounds with grain, meat, fish, milk, and 
honey, which are all very cheap. The climate 
is very cold. The weights, coins, and mea¬ 
sures,t are similar to those of Byrood. 
There are about fifteen families of native 
Israelites, who have a neat little synagogue 
in w'hich are written in Hebrew characters 


* But the rottle and harmoot are a sixth part larger. 

+ But the rottle and the Harmoot are a twelfth part greater. 
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the following words, “ The synagogue of 
Sinim.” Behind it is a large garden of 
lime and citron trees, there are about two 
thousand families of Nazareens, who have 
their churches. There is here a house built 
of hewn stones by order of the king of 
England, for the benefit of his agent. In. 
the upper story is a spring from the ground 
conveying water. I very greatly admired it. 
I cannot say how many-families of Mahome- 
dans reside there. The governor of the town 
is a pasha, under the orders of the pasha of 
Aca. The language is Arabic. I was told 
at Tripoli (the last mentioned) that in the 
adjacent villages a caste of Philistines reside, 
called in their original Arabic name Drooz; 
also mount Libanus is called Gebal-drooz, 
which means the mount of the Drooz. The 
above Philistines worship a virgin : they will 
not have a priest unless he has a daughter, 
a virgin. She is dressed with different orna¬ 
ments as far as the loins, and they worship 
her in this manner; but the other Philistines 
worship a golden calf in secret, because in 
public they call themselves Mahometans. All 
the above countries belong to the pasha of 
Aca. From thence I proceeded in a boat to 
a small island which is near Lotkia in six 
hours, the name of it is Ttoorsh. This place 
I conceive to be the ancient Tarsheesh as it 
is near Judea; and I have been told by the 
Arabs that this is the place to which Jonah 
wished to be conveyed, as is mentioned Jo¬ 
nah chap. i. I paid for my passage two pi¬ 
asters. There are residing here about fifty 
families of Mahometans, speaking Arabic. 
There are abundance of fruits and vegetables 
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which are very cheap. The coins, weights, 
measures and customs are similar to those of 
Tripoli. From thence I proceeded to Lood- 
kea in a small boat, and arrived in six hours 
—1 paid for my passage two piasters. Lood- 
kea is a town bordering on the mediterrane¬ 
an ; it is the entrance from the sea to Allep- 
po, through which all the European goods 
are taken to Alleppo; also Persian and Ara¬ 
bian goods which are brought to Alleppo for 
Europe are taken through it. The town has 
fine houses built of hewn stones; it has also some 
very fine Chans for the benefit of travellers and 
for keeping the goods of merchants. Most of 
the streets and markets are narrow. The 
climate and water are good. The town is 
well stocked with provisions which are cheap. 
In the villages which surround it grows very 
fine smelling tobacco. The weights, mea¬ 
sures, coins, customs, and languages, are the 
same as those of Byrood. There are about 
ten families of natives Israelites ; they are 
very kind, but are ignorant of the Hebrew 
language and customs. They have a small 
synagogue, and the same customs as prevail by 
the Israelites in Judea There are native Na- 
zareens about a thousand families, some of them 
are rich merchants, others farmers. There are 
European consuls from the different courts, 
they are much respected and have great power, 
having even Mahometan peons to punish 
those that are disobedient to them. Of Ma¬ 
hometans there are about fifteen thousand 
families. The governor of it is a pasha, under 
the orders of the sultan of Constantinople. 
From thence?I proceeded to Aram Tsovo which 
is called in Arabic Ha’lab (which is Alleppo) 


being four day’s journey. The hire of a 
horse or a mule is twenty five piasters, that 
of a camel thirty, of an ass eight. Their 
asses are large and strong like horses. The 
road is a little mountainous, having many 
villages and forests on it, and very good 
water, every kind of provisions is procurable 
in the villages. For about a day’s journey 
on this side of Alleppo, the road is very 
straight. Alleppo is a very large town, sur¬ 
rounded with a strong wall, built of large 
hewn stones, and having in it a great tower, 
which the people say is the same that Jbab 
the son of Tsayrooyo the field Marshal of kingj 
David, took from the Syrians. They say also 
that on the top of the tower were written 
in Hebrew characters the following words 
“Aie Yoab” the son of Tsayrooyo took this fort. 
Also l have been told by the Israelites that 
the reason of this name (Ha’lab) having been 
given to the town is, because our forefather 
Abraham, used to feed his flocks around it, 
and here he used to milk them, milk being 
called in Hebrew Ho’lov. The town 

has very fine houses built of hewn stones, 
The streets and the tnarkets are mostly nar¬ 
row, a river containing good water passes 
through it, and it contains many gardens of 
fruits, and vegetables. There are also in it 
many houses, which are oalled in Arabic 
Chan, of two stories, like little forts, built of 
hewn stones, for the benefit of travellers and 
for keeping the merchants goods. Most of 
the European'consuls live in the upper stories 
of them. The trade of the richer merchants 
is carried on in these Chans. About ten 
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years ago there was an earthqucke through¬ 
out the whole of Syria,which destroyed many 
towns and villages, and even Alleppo was so 
much injured that nearly a third part of the 
town was destroyed, and many of the re¬ 
maining houses were cracked, and about 
fifty thousand of the inhabitants perished, 
but the walls which surround it and its tower 
were not injured. I arrived there two years 
after this, and found many houses rebuilt, 
but part of the road was still in heaps : 
There are European, Persian, and Indian 
merchants, w r ho bring goods from their res¬ 
pective countries. There is abundance of grain, 
good meat, very good cheese, and good wine, 
and abundance of vegetables at a moderate 
price. The coins, weights, measures, and cus¬ 
toms are similar to those of Byrood. There 
are also many manufactories of soap of olive 
oil. From April to September the place is 
very hot, being in the neighbourhood of the 
desert. There are about six hundred fatui¬ 
ties'of native and European Israelites, many 
of them are very learned and kind people, 
and many of them are rich and great mer¬ 
chants. They have a large synagogue, which 
was built by king David, of large hewn 
stones of marble, in which are twenty six 
white marble pillars and a pulpit of a white 
marble stone, having an ascent of six steps 
and behind the steps is cut out a small room, 
where the Israelites keep the oil for the use 
of the synagogue. It is so large that pray¬ 
ers and manuscripts are read in two oppo¬ 
site parts of it. In the middle of it is a 
small cave which the Israelites say, is one 
of the places in which Elias the prophet 
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used to appear. In the court of the syna¬ 
gogue are buried many ancient Israelites, 
over the graves of whom oil is always kept 
burning. The synagogues and the court of it 
are floored with large white marble stones. 
There are here also three studying places or 
colleges, which are full of people studying 
the law the whole day, and they are 
supported by the congregation. In Alleppo 
are consuls from the European kings,—most 
of them are Italian Israelites of the family 
of Pick Chotti. Each of them has a small 
synagogue in his own house. The English 
agent is a Christian, all the agents are much 
respected, they have power to punish those 
that are disobedient to them, and are assist¬ 
ed by the pasha with Mahometan peons. Of 
native Nazareens there are more than two 
thousand families, besides many European 
Christians, who have their churches. There 
are about two hundred thousand families of 
Mahometans. All the nations are very badly 
treated by them, except Europeans or those who 
possess the favor of the consuls. The governor 
of the town is a principal pasha, under the 
orders of the sultan of Constantinople ; round 
about it are many villages under the same 
governor, and in many of these villages re¬ 
side Amonites and Moabbites. The river Eu¬ 
phrates is a day’s journey northwest of it. 
Antache which is Antioch is northeast of Allep¬ 
po, three day’s journey. There are here ve¬ 
ry few Israelites. Being the earthquake in 
Syria, about ten years ago, Antache was ut¬ 
terly destroyed; but I have been told that 
they began to rebuild it. From thence I 
proceeded to Celes, a day’s journey on a 
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straight road. The hire of a horse or a mule 
is four piasters; that of a camel five; of 
an ass two. It is a small and miserable town, 
but it is blessed with good water, and every 
thing necessary for food, and very cheap. 
There are about thirty families of native Is¬ 
raelites most of whom are poor. The treasurer 
of the pasha is an Israelite and he is the chief 
over them. They have a small synagogue. 
There are very few Nazareens. Of Mahome¬ 
tans there are about thirty thousand families. 
The language is Arabic. The coins, weights, 
measures, and customs are similar to those of 
Alleppo. The governor of it is a pasha un¬ 
der the orders of the sultan of Constantino¬ 
ple. In the environs of the town are a number 
of villages under the same governor. The in¬ 
habitants of the villages are chiefly Ammo¬ 
nites and Moabites. 

From thence I proceeded to Antab one 
day’s journey on a straight road, but near 
the town is a high mountain. The hire of 
a horse or a mule is four piasters ; that of 
a camel five; of an ass three. The town 
is large, surrounded with a strong wall and 
has in it a small tower, built on a little moun¬ 
tain. It has fine houses built of hewn stone, 
and many Chans for the benefit of travellers. 
The streets and the markets are good, having 
streams of water passing through them. Be¬ 
longing to many houses are gardens, with 
fountains in them. The town is well supplied 
with grain, flesh, fish, fruits, vegetables, and 
good wine, all of which are very cheap. In 
winter they bring fish from the Euphrates, 
which is two days’ journey, they are so large 
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that each is carried on a camel. The climate 
is good and cold, even in summer snow is to 
he found. There are about fifteen families 
of native Israelites. The treasurer of the 
pasha is an Israelite, and is their chief. 
They have a small synagogue. There are 
few Nazareens but of Mahometans there about 
fifty thousand families ; they are of two castes, 
the one is called Cadooriah and the other Sy- 
eds ; these two castes have strong dissentions 
among themselves. I witnessed there a cu¬ 
rious custom, the Mahometans in their circum¬ 
cising, festivals, or in their weddings, bring 
large copper pots filled up with wine and 
liquor, and in them great copper cups called 
in Arabic Tassa; these they place in the midst 
of the congregation, and every body drinks 
according to his desire. I have enquired 
about this, and was answered that Mahomet 
did not command the not drinking of wine 
in this town; most of the intemperate kind 
are Syeds. The coins, weights, measures, and 
customs are similar to those of Alleppo. The 
language of the town is mostly Turkish. From 
thence I proceeded to the Euphrates two 
day’s journey on a good road, interspersed 
with many villages, having good water. The 
hire of a horse or mule is six piasters, that 
of a camel seven and a half, of an ass five. 
The Euphrates in this place is very broad, 
and deep, it is impossible to cross it without 
a boat; beyond it is a little fort built on a 
small mountain called Beera: there are few 
houses of Mahometans. From thence I pro¬ 
ceeded tw r o day’s journey to Ur 

Kashdeem called in Arabic Orpha which is 
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Ur of the Chaldees (mentioned in Genesis xi. 
98. The road is very hilly, and there are many 
pillages of Anionites and Moabites on it, talk¬ 
ing their own language, which is Coordish most 
of them are robbers. There is not much water 
on this road. The hire of men-carriers is the 
same as from Antab to Beera. Very near 
the town is a great mountain to descend 
iwhich takes nearly one hour, the town is 
built in the valley beneath. In this mountain 
is cut a very fine large cave, in which the peo¬ 
ple say was the Supreme Court of king Nim¬ 
rod. It is a very large town, enclosed with 
a strong wall; and near the gate of it passes 
a small river. The whole of the town is built 
with hewn stone, there are many fine houses 
for travellers which are called Chans. In the 
middle of it is a place called Mavlood Ibrahim, 
the interpretation of which is the birth place of 
Abraham. When a man is guilty of death, 
and is fortunate enough to resort there, even 
the sultan himself cannot take him out, and 
he must be pardoned. Near this place is a 
large tank containing sweet and cold water, 
about two hundred cubits long, and two hun¬ 
dred broad, built of large white marble stones; 
it is very deep and contains abundance of fish. 
The people say, that this is the place of the 
Kiln, into which king Nimrod caused Abrahhm 
to be thrown, in order to be burnt, and the 
Lord changed it into a tank; therefore, the 
Mahometans do not allow any one to take the 
fish of it, because they say, that as it is the 
fish of Abraham, they are holy. If a person 
is found taking any of them, he is put to death; 
(but the Nazareens by going there by night 
to wash the cloths after their dying are used 
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to catch them in secret, and put them in their 
cloth and bring them home therefore, the 
people say, that the ancient name of it was 
Ur of the Chaldees, because Ur means in he- 
brew fire; that is, the fire of the Chaldees— 
because the Chaldean king caused Abraham, 
to pass through it. I have seen this place 
myself; indeed it is a very curious place, and 
surrounding it is a v^ry fine garden. I have 
taken a little rice in my hands, and thrown 
some of it in the tank. The fishes came up, 
and I went round the whole tank throwing in 
a little the rice, the fishes coming after me 
in abundance. The town is full of every thing 
useful for food, at a moderate price, and has 
good wine, and good w r ater. The climate of 
it is cold and wholesome. There are about 
forty families of native Israelites, who have 
two synagogues ; most of their trade is with the 
Badowins who dwell in tents out of the town. 
Some of the Israelites are rich. There about 
two hundred families of .Nazareens, most of 
them are dyers; they have their churches. 
Of Mahometans there are about thirty thou¬ 
sand families; they are always rebelling a- 
gainst the sultan of Constantinople, and he 
can do nothing with them, because they are 
very powerful, therefore, he must walk with 
them according to their wishes. Every stranger 
’who is not a Mahometan, must pay in the 
gate of the town one and half piaster. 1 he 
coins, weights, measures, and customs are si¬ 
milar to those of Alleppo. The language 
spoken is broken Turkish, but some of them 
speak Arabic, and some Coordish. 

From thence I proceeded toTsoormook four 
day’s journey, the whole of the road is moun- 
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tainous, with very few villages on it. The hire 
of a horse or a mule is twelve piasters; that of 
a camel fifteen ; and of an ass nine. It is a 
little town built on the declivity of a small 
mountain, which is surrounded by many others. 
It’s houses are built of hewn stone, street 
beneath \treet. The streets as well as the 
markets being very narrow. The climate is 
very cold ;\its water is good. It abounds with 
grain, fruits, vegetables, flesh, fish, good wine, 
milk, and butter, all very cheap, being pro¬ 
cured almost for nothing. There are about 
forty families of native rich Israelites, speak¬ 
ing Arabic. They have a small synagogue; 
There are very few Nazareens. There are 
about two thousand families of Mahome¬ 
tans. The governor of it is an Amonite 
who is called Coordy, under the charge 
of the sultan of Constantinople, its lan¬ 
guage is Coordish. The coins, weights, mea¬ 
sures, and customs, are like those at Orpha. 

From thence I proceeded to Dar Bekir 
two days’ journey on a mountainous road hav¬ 
ing few villages, but very good water. The 
hire of a horse or a mule is six piasters, 
that of a camel nine, of an ass four and 
half. It is a very large town surrounded 
with a strong wall built of hewn stone. 
Every stranger who is not a Mahometan must 
pay at the gate three piasters. Its houses are 
built of hewn stone, with fine streets and 
markets, and there are many Chans for tra¬ 
vellers. There is found here every kind of 
merchandize, the town being situated between 
Bagdad, Alleppo, Constantinople, Asdrom and 
Armenia. It is well supplied with all things 
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used for food, at a moderate price, and has 
also good water. It is a cold climate like 
Poland. There are about forty families of 
Israelites, who have a very ancient synago- 
gogue. and ancient manuscripts, about seven 
or eight hundred years old : 1 have examined 
them, and found them equal to our own manu¬ 
scripts. The Israelites say that this town is 
Calney, the same which is mentioned in Gen. 
x. 10. There are here about three thousand 
families of Nazareens, most of whom are Amol- 
kites or Armenians because Armenia is very 
near to it. There are about thirty thousand 
families of Mahometans ; the language is chief¬ 
ly Turkish, but some speak Coordish. The 
coins, weights, measures, ar.d customs are 
like those at Alleppo. The governor of it is a 
principal pasha, who commands the whole of 
the Coordish villages which surround it, un¬ 
der the charge of the sultan of Constantino¬ 
ple. On the other side of the town on the 
way to Mardeen flows the river Hiddfcker or 
Tygris. There is abridge built of hewn stone 
over it. 

From thence I proceeded to Mardeen two 
day’s journey. The hire of a horse or a 
mule is six piasters, that of a camel eight, 
of an ass four and half. The road is moun¬ 
tainous and woody, having abundance of vil¬ 
lages of Amonites and Moabites who speak 
Coordish. The above town is built on a small 
mountain, surrounded with a low wall. Being 
a small town, I have not any thing particular 
to say about it, but that it abounds with every 
thing used for food-all very cheap ; it has good 
water, and is a very cold climate like north 



Poland. I have seen here Vlives bigger than 
the upper part of a thumb. Where are about 
six families of native poon. Israelites, who 
have a small synagogue. There are very few 
Nazareens. There are about five thousand 
families of Mahometans, who speak Arabic. 
The governor of it is a Mitsallim, under the or¬ 
ders of the pasha of Bagdad. The coins*, 
weights, measures, and customs are like those 
of Dar Bekir. The whole country from 
Constantinople to Mardin is called in Ara¬ 
bic H’okum Room, meaning the command 
of Constantinople which is Rome, and from 
Merdin towards the Persian gulph it is 
called H’okum Ar’ab, meaning the Arabian 
command. There is another way from Or- 
pha to Merdin in five days, but it is dangerous 
owing to the Caddarites, who are dwelling on 
the road, one or two persons alone cannot pass. 
The caravan only is safe. 

From thence I proceeded to Tintsebbin two 
days’journey. The hire of a horse or a mule is 
seven piasters; that of a camel nine ; of an ass 
five. It is a straight road with many villages and 
good water in it. Tintsebbin is a small vil¬ 
lage under the orders of the Caddarites. There 
is a custom house which is called in Arabic 
Baj ; one of the Israelites of Cythia is the 
collector of this custom-house, and the trea¬ 
surer of the sheik of the Caddarites. This 
village is near to the mount Ararat. From 
thence I proceeded to Cythia a day’s jour¬ 
ney. The hire of a horse or a mule is three 
piasters; that of a camel four, of an ass two. 
About two hours distance from Tintsebbin I 
passed a small river which the Israelites call 
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H'alah, which comes from the mountains,—the 
Arabs call it A1 H’ali. It appears to me that 
it is the same river which is mentioned in 2 
Kings xvii. (5, because it is very near to the 
cities of Mede, and the river H’ovor is not 
far from it. Cythia is a large plain contain¬ 
ing about twenty villages. Its product is 
grain, vegetables, and flocks in abundance. 
In four or five villages of them are some na¬ 
tive Israelites, and they have their synagogues. 
The language of these countries is Arabic, 
they appertain to one sheik of the Aiabs. 
The coins, weights, measures, and customs 
are the same as those of Merdin. Some of 
these villages bear Israelitish names, viz. one 
of them is called Tel Yakoob, means the 
mount of Jacob (where I have been myself) 
and the other is called Tel Ibrahim, meaning 
the mount of Abraham. The Israelites who 
are there are very ignorant in the Hebrew 
language and customs. They have no Levites 
at all amongst them. There is no difference 
between them and the Arabs in appearance, 
but they are separate by eating, customs, and 
marriage ; therefore, I conceive that they must 
be some of the lost ten tribes. 

From thence I proceeded to Tsallaga, a 
day’s journey. The hire of a horse or a mule 
is three piasters, that of a camel four, of an ass 
two. About two hours’ journey on this side of 
the above village is a small river, which comes 
from the mountains, the Arabs call it H’a- 
booro. I conceive that this is H'ovor, that 
which is mentioned in 2 Kings xvii. 6, that 
which I have spoken of above. Tsallaga is 
a small village on the desert near Assyria, 



which is Moosool. From Tintsebbin th Moosool 
the road is very dangerous owingVto the 
Caddarites, and satan-worshippers caned E- 
zade, who dwell near the road on a small 
mountain called Jabal Jinjar which is near 
Assyria. From Tsallaga to Moosool is two 
days’ journey through the desert. The hire 
of a horse or a mule is twenty piasters; that 
of a camel twenty-five. The road being very 
sandy asses cannot travel that way. I pass¬ 
ed by the following road, viz. from Tsallaga 
to Goondook which is a day’s journey. The 
hire of a horse or a mule is three piasters; 
that of a camel four, of an ass two. It is a 
small village of about one hundred houses of 
Coordish, denominated-Mahometans. In Tsal- 
lagga is a dyer, a native Israelite: he sent 
with me his son to the ruler of this village, 
which is a friend of his, and he received me 
very kindly. I lodged there this night and 
he gave us bread, butter, eggs, honey, and 
fruits. In the middle of the night he sent 
with me his son with two of his guards, 
on horse back, and gave me also a horse to 
ride upon, and they conveyed me to Paso- 
voor. I arrived there three hours after the 
breaking up of the day, and they presented 
me to the ruler of it, requesting him to send 
me over to Zachoo to the governor, and to 
receive a letter from my hands testifying 
that I had arrived in peace, because the road 
is very dangerous owing to robbers. Paso- 
voor is a small village built on a little 
mountain on the banks of the Hiddekel or 
Tygris, which comes from Darbakir and pas¬ 
ses through Gizira, and from thence to Paso- 
voor and goes to Moosool or Moosool Assy- 
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ria, as is mentioned in Genesis ii. 14. To 
reach Pasovoor I crossed the river on a 
small kallack.* I paid for my passage one 
piaster. In this village there are all Naza- 
reens, talking the Caldees language, which is 
very similar to the language written in some 
chapters of Ezra and Daniel, they call it Lis- 
hanah Yhoodaia which means jewish language, 
and the Arbs call it Jabali. From thence the 
sheik or ruler sent me over to Zachoo two 
days’ journey. The hire of a horse or a mule 
is three karst that of a camel four, of an 
ass two. It is a good road intersected with 
a few small hills and rivers, and abundance 
of villages. It is a very cold climate. In 
winter there is snow, frost, and ice, like as 
in Russia. Zachoo is built near a large moun¬ 
tain, and by it passes a considerable river of 
excellent water by name Chovoor which comes 
from the mount Arrarat, and flows into the 
Hiddekel or Tygris. It appears to me that 
this is the same river which is mentioned in 
Ezekiel i. 1. These are the places to which 
the Israelites in their first captivity were car¬ 
ried, of which I will give the proof hereafter. 
I have nothing particular to say about this 
town. It is very ancient, the houses being 
built of hewn stone, but of a miserable ap¬ 
pearance, and the streets and markets are 
narrow. There is however one good building in 
which the governor resides situated in a plea¬ 
sant square on the banks of the river. The 


* The work of this kallack is constructed with bladders 
bound one near the other, and over them long pieces of wood 
bound one to the other, and on these people sit and pass the 
river. 

f A kars is the value of 2 piasters. 
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coins are the kars which is of the value 
of two piasters, the parah a small silver coin 
eighty of which make a kars. The weights 
and measures are equal to those of Moosool, 
except the weights of traffic which are double. 
There are about six hundred families of Israel¬ 
ites. The treasurer of the town is an Israel¬ 
ite, and he is the chief of his nation, some 
are very rich having much cattle. Most of 
them are weavers, goldsmiths, and other arti¬ 
ficers. They have a very ancient and large 
synagogue, built of large hewn stones situ¬ 
ated on the banks of the river. There are 
many ancient manuscripts, which I have ex¬ 
amined and find they are not different to ours, 
except in the form of some of the letfefsT 
Their original language is the same which I 
have mentioned above at Pasovoor./They are 
ignorant both of the Hebrew l^tlguage and 
customs, there are very few levites;—in the 
whole town, not more than three or four. 
Their marriage ceremonies and other customs 
are after the manner mentioned in the ancient 
histories, therefore, I conceive that they must 
be some of the lost ten tribes, of which I 
will give more proof when mentioning the 
other stations of them, which I visited. 
There are Nazareens who follow the same 
customs and have the same language. There 
are about eight thousand Coordish families, 
denominated Mahometans, speaking their 
own language, which is Coordish. The 
produce of the town is grain, fruit, cotton, 
wool, cattle, gum, and gall-nuts, all of which 
are cheap. There is another road from Tsal- 
lagga to this place through Gizira more safe;; 

I could not pass it because they are accustom- 
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ed to rob, and beat nearly to death, any one 
who comes from Judea. An Israelite of Judea 
tried to pass there secretly but was found out, 
and treated as I have mentioned I was told at 
Zachoo that Gizira is very tine and large town 
enclosed with a very high wall built of large 
hewn stones with a fine tower; and on the tow¬ 
er is the image of a man, beneath which is writ¬ 
ten in the Armenian language these words,' 
“Yzatta (mentioned in the history of Esther 
ix. iO) the son of Haman built this tower.” 
The Hiddekel or Tygris passes through it. This 
town is very near Armenia. There are about 
twenty five families of Israelites, speaking the 
same language and having the same customs as 
those at Zachoo. 

From Zachoo I proceeded to Assyria or 
Moosool, three days’ journey on a very hilly 
road intersected with many villages and foun¬ 
tains containing good water. It is a very rich 
land with grain, good fruits, flesh, wine and 
milk at a moderate price. The hire of a horse 
or a mule is ten kars, that of an ass eight. 
Camels are very scarce. About six hours jour¬ 
ney from Zachoo on the road to Moosool, is a 
large village where I was obliged to remain for 
three days owing to heavy rain. There were 
two families of Israelites, w eavers from Zachoo, 
I stayed with one of them. The day after my 
arrival was known, the ruler and the nobles 
came to visit me, and I conversed with them by 
an interpreter. 1 enquired of them if they 
were true Mahometans ; they answered me, Yes: 
I again asked if they w r ere Soonee or Sheah ;* 


* Soonee are those who believe in Abu-Bakar, Omar and 
Osman, the disciples of Mahomet, being peophets. Sheah are 
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they answered me, Soonee : then I asked them 
why they did not eat the victuals of a Jew as 
all the Mahometans in Turkey, Egypt, Judea, 
and Arabia who are Soonees, eat our victuals. 
They answered, it is very true because you are 
Beni Israel therefore they may eat your vic¬ 
tuals but these Jews are not Beni Israel; then I 
began to laugh at this and said to them that they 
are Beni Israel as well as we. About a day 
and a half’s journey on this side of Assyria are 
many villages of Satan-worshippers called in 
Arabic Zaide ; I lodged one night amongst 
them. In enquiring about their customs I 
found that they eat pork and drink wine in 
secret; they dont pronounce the word Satan, not 
even the word “ shot ” which means in Arabic 
river; and they are very angry at hearing it 
from another man. They are chiefly robbers ; 
their language is Coordish. The Israelites call 
them Casdeem. This is the same word in He¬ 
brew used in Gen. xi.^8. which is translated in 
the English Bible, Caldes. I conceive that they 
have the same faith which existed in that 
ancient time. Moosool or Asyria is a very large 
town surrounded with a high wall built of hewn 
stone. Eastward of it passes the river Hidde¬ 
kel or Tygris winch washes the wall of the 
town : it is there vei*ydeep : the bridge over 4 is 
very large composed ofcsmall boats planked over. 
They are accustomed tcrproceed from thence to 
Bagdad on the river with Kallacks (see page 50) 
they convey on them different kinds of good : 
but they cannot continue this passage the 
whole year on account of the ('addarites who 

the caste who reject them, and they dont eat the victuals of ano¬ 
ther nation, and will not even let them touch things which are 
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dwell ori the banks of it;—but from March to 
July, the waters being very abundant and flow¬ 
ing very fast, the Caddarites cannot come 
to rob them. The houses of the town are built 
of hewn stone.—There are many Chans of two 
stories for the benefit of travellers. Most of 
the streets and markets are narrow. In it is 
to be found much merchandize, flesh, fish, 
and vegetables in abundance and at a moderate 
price; but fruits and wines come from that part 
of Coordistan which is called Bahadina. I 
drank there a wine of Pomegranates which is 
brought from Bahadina. They are of two kinds; 
one as sweet as honey, and the other rather 
sour. They are made by drying the grams of 
the pomegranates, and after that they boil them 
with water until it has a good taste. It is a very 
excellent liquor. The coins, weights, measures 
and language, are like those of Bagdad. The 
climate is not so hot {is at Alleppo. There 
are about six hundred families of native Is¬ 
raelites, some of whom are considerable mer¬ 
chants, and very rich; most of them are 
workmen. They have a fine ancient syna¬ 
gogue. There are about two thousand fami¬ 
lies of Nazareens; some of them are merchants 
and very rich—most of them are artificers. 
There are about thirty thousand families of 
Mahometans. The language of it is chiefly 
Arabic, but some speak Coordish. The go¬ 
vernor of this town is a pa&ha, under the or¬ 
ders of the pasha of Bagdad. I was told 
there that in the ancient Meosool or Assyria, 
which is now destroyed, was a deep pit on 
the banks of the Tygris which overflowed it. 
About a hundred and fifty years ago a pasha 
desired to send a man into it to find out 
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what was in it, but nobody would venture to 
go in because it was full of water. A Naza- 
reen having asked the pasha what he would 
give him if he should go in ? he replied) a 
thousand piasters. He went in, but could 
not get to the bottom of it; however he 
reached a shelf in the wall and found there a 
small gold writing box, which he brought up 
and gave to the pasha. It was opened, and 
there was found therein a diamond engraved 
with the following words in Chaldean charac¬ 
ters, “ Sultan Looloo,” which means emperor 
Sanharib. Then the pasha was very thankful 
to the Nazareen, and gave him what he promis¬ 
ed : and this diamond was sent as a present 
to the sultan of Constantinople, and the pa¬ 
sha received great obligations for this from 
the sultan. Outside are some ancient bury 
ing places with little towers over them ; the 
Mahometans believe that they were the tombs 
of prophets, and even the Israelites are nearly of 
this opinion; but 1 find no proof of it. On the 
mountains near the town is found very fine 
marble, which is sent to Bagdad and Bassora 
by the river; even in the town many houses 
are built of it. 

From Moosool is a day’s journey to Al- 
kosh (Nahum i. I,) which is in Bahadi- 
na, the inhabitants of which are Nazareens* 
In this village is buried the prophet Na¬ 
hum; over his sepulchre is a fine building. 
The Nazareens keep it very sacred, and even 
the Mahometans pay a very great respect 
to it: they call it Nahun Pagambar, which 
means Nahum the prophet. The Israelites 
who are at Moosool and Coordistan are ac¬ 
customed to visit it every year at the Pen- 
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tecost feast; which visit they call Zyarahj 
They told me a great number of stories 
about him, but I find no proof from th« 
scriptures of their accuracy. The coins, weights; 
and measures, are similar to those of Moosooll 
The language and customs are similar to those 
of the Israelites at Bahadina. The ruler of 
the village is under the orders of the pasha 
of Moosool. From Moosool I proceeded to. 
Dhook, which is in Bahadina two days’ journey? 
on a straight road, finding many villages,'; 
fountains, and small streams on it. Every 
thing necessary for food is found there at 
a moderate price. The hire of a horse or a 
mule is three kars, that of a camel four,? 
of an ass two. It is a small town built on 
a little mountain, and abounds with eatables, 
and good wines. The coins,* weights, and mea- i 
sures are similar to those of Moosool, the lan¬ 
guage is Coordish. There are about ten fa-1 
milies of poor Israelites using the same cus- j 
toms and language as prevail among the Is- ‘ 
raelites at Zachoo. They have a small syna- > 
gogue. 'I he governor of this place is ^ 
Sheah under the orders of the Pasha of 
Amadyah. From thence I proceeded to Soon- 
doos, two hours’ journey. It is a lai;ge vil¬ 
lage. There are about a hundred families 
of Israelites, farmers, using the same man¬ 
ners, customs and language as those at Zachoo. 
They have abundance of cattle, and most of 
them are very rich They have a synagogue. 
The Israelites’ place is separate and beyond 
it are a few Amonites and Moabbites. This 
place is indeed a land flowing with milk and 
honey. The climate is wholesome and there 

* The coins are after the rate of the kars.. 
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,^e both good M ater, and excellent wines-. 
The coins, weights, measures, and language, 
are similar to those of Dhook. The ruler of 
this town is a sheick under the orders of 
the pasha of Amadyah. From thegce I pro- 
ceded to Amadyah, three days’ journey over 
high mountains, finding on the way many 
villages, fountains and rivers containing good 
water; every thing necessary for food is to 
be found there at a moderate price. The 
hire of a horse or a mule is six kars, 
that of a camel seven and a hglf, and of an 
ass five. The town is built on the top of a 
high mountain surrounded with a high and 
strong wall built of hewn stones. They have 
a custom when any one is found guilty of 
death to precipitate him from the top of the 
wall, and before he reathes the foot of the 
mountain he is dashed in pieces. It takee 
more than half an hour, to go from the foot 
of the mountain to the town, the road is by 
steps. The town abounds with every thing 
necessary for food, and has good wines at a 
moderate price. There is no water in it; 
but at the foot of the mountain runs a small 
river containing good water which is carried 
to the town (on each side of this river grow 
very fine white cedar trees). It is a very 
cold climate 1 was there in the winter sea¬ 
son when there is as much snow as in the 
north part of Poland. Even in summer snow 
is to be found there. It is customary once 
or twice a year for a caravan to go to 
Georgia, where there are many Israelites of 
whom 1 will give my opinion when 1 speak 
of that country. In the town are about two 
hundred families of Israelites who speak the 

* H 



same language as the Israelites in Zacho^J 
and have the same customs. Some of theni 
are rich merchants, some workmen, and somffi 
owners of cattle. They have two fine synam] 
gogues. There are very few Nazareens, but,^ 
these talk the same language as the Israel* * 
ites. There are about eight thousand fami* 
lies of Coords. The governor of the town; 
is a pasha who rules over all Bahadin a under ! 
the orders of the sultan of Constantinople. 
The language is Coordish; ( the coins are 
equal to thoseof Zachoo ; and the weights and 
measures similar to those of Moosool. A days 
journey from Amadyah is a large village by 
name Sos where are some Israelites using: 
the same language and manners as those at 
Amadyah. I could not go there because it 
was impossible to pass on horse-back on 
account of the quantity of snow. Regarding 
the name of this village, it is mentioned 
in ancient histories that at the time of the 
Israelites* captivity in the time of Teglath 
Pallashar, king of Assyria, they came to a place 
which id called Sos, and said this is like our 
land. Indeed all Bahadina is a very rich 
land; I conceive that they must be the succes¬ 
sors of these captives, for the following reasons 
1st. The name of the place testifies it. 2dly. 
The language ;—for ancient histories say that 
the reason why the Lord caused them to be 
brought into captivity in these countries was, 
because their language is very much like the 
Hebrew:—indeed it is very near, for the lan¬ 
guage in itself is called Lyshana-Yahoodayah ; 
—^even the Christians who are in these coun¬ 
tries speak the same language. 3dly They have 


As it is mentioned 2. Kings xvii. 6. 



,ery few Levites ; some towns having only two 
or three, and others not one : they are very 
norant of the Hebrew language and customs. 
Their rejoicings in their marriages, circumcis- 
ings, and feasts, are after the ancient cus* 
toms, as we find related in history. 4thly. It 
is connected with the cities of Mede, even 
the river Gozan (2 Kings xvii. 6,) is within 
three days’ journey. 1 was told by the Is¬ 
raelites, that the Caddarites who dwell in 
Bahadina have a custom to go every sum¬ 
mer to mount Gozan to feed their flocks there ; 
beneath it is river of .the same name: this 
mountain is not far from mount Arrargt. 
There are many more places in which the 
Israelites have the same customs and man¬ 
ners as these; but 1 have, not been there 
mjjself. 5thly. It is near Assyria. All the 
Israelites abovementioned- are.:, very separate 
from the other nations in all their customs 
and manners. From, Amadyalj 1 proceeded 
to Sochoo, a day and* half’s journey over a 
mountainous road, The hire df a horse or a. 
mule is two kars, that of a camel two and 
a half, of an ass one and a half. On the 
road are some villages and good water. Sochoo 
is a small village in a valley; and at about 
an hour and a half’s journey from it passes 
a small river coming from the mountains. 
This village contains about thirty fami¬ 
lies of Israelites, who have a little synagogue 
and use the same language and customs which 
I have mentioned above ; They are very kind 
people. They are all farmers and rich, hav¬ 
ing abundance of flocks. They have also a 
multitude of fine white cedar trees, which 
are planted round about the village, and with 



these they Supply Assyria and Bagdad. I«s| 
deed it is a very rich and pleasant place ; nd| 
other nations reside there. The coins, weighty 
and measures are like these of Amadyah. Thflj:| 
ruler of it is one of the Israelites who is under! 
the orders of the pasha of Amadyah. Frotttii 
thence I returned to Assyria or Moosool) in?, 
three days on a mountainous road ; there are 1 '* 
many Villages 1 and good water on the roadtj. 
The hire of a horse or a mule is four kars, 
that of a cameHive, of an ass three. 

From ASsyrial proceeded t o Arvil tw o days’ 
journey -The*htr6 of a horsf*.or a mule is 
six piaster's, that-of camel eight, of an ass 
fivd. ‘Over agdinst Assyria beyond the Tygris, 
abdut an honr J s journey on the way to Arvil. 
ih a large-village called Nineveh : this is built 
Surrounding the foot ^pf a little mountain,.on 
the top of which is a high tower called in 
Arabic Nabb^ Yoonas* and in Goordish Yoo- 
hasPagamb&r whreh means Jonah the pro¬ 
phet. Tim Mahometans say that it is the 
place 1 where Jonah was buried. The Mahome¬ 
tans who dwell near Nineveh have a custom 
When they take a great oath, to put their 
hands on the door of the tower and swear. I 
fcohceive that this custom is like that men¬ 
tioned in Genesis xxiv, 2. Abraham in causing 
his servant to swear told him to put his hand 
under his thigh, meaning to take his cir¬ 
cumcising, because it is the first command 
which the Lord gave to Abraham through 
great pain, and it well pleased him. There¬ 
fore it is now that custom among ail the Israel¬ 
ites on taking an oath to take a Bible in their 
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jath they must go to the synagogue and take 
the manuscript in their hands and swear: even 
the Christians are accustoned to give a Bible, 
and the Mahometans give the Khoran when 
they administer an oath, and the Hindoos have 
similar customs. I conceive that these customs 
are drawn from the above passage in Genesis 
and the meaning of this is, “ He who gave this 
book or this command, shall be reyenged on 
them who swear falsely.” I.have seen it from 
without because it is not allowed to any except 
Mahometans to come in. I have,nothing, parti¬ 
cular to say abput it, but I conceive that Jonah 
is not buried there, but that it is the f)l%ce 
where he staid when he went to warn.the city, 
and that according to the ancient hjstowcs 
he was buried in Judea at a place near Ja^fa, 
which is called in Arabi^Yoonas Eehitt Mettajr 
which means Jonah the*on of Mettay Half 
way on the road to Arbil is t at pwer called ya 
Arabic Chazoor, which comes from the Persian 
mountains and flows into therTygmw t Op the 
b^aks of it are*'Stonea of different /colours* 
which are very carious to look at, I -stanl there 
for'about three hours, and examined them; and 
I felt very sorry that it was so tar from fcuropei 
I'had noi wish to leave the place, but I took 
somesof the is tones which appeared to be more 
carious* than the rest and put them on my horse. 
I was'Obliged however afterwards to throw them 
all away for they were too heavy for the horse ; 
and the whole caravan mocked me saying, that 
it was a madman carrying stones: for these 
stones have no value in their eyes. Arvil the 
ancient town, is built on a small mountain en¬ 
closed with a little wall; the town is composed 
of poor buildings; the streets and markets are 



narrow: beneath the mount is built a newsjj 
town. There are several chans for travellers.;^ 
The produce of the town is grain, cattle, cotton, 
and vegetables, in abundance and at a moderates! 
price; but fruit is scarce. The weights, mea-?j 
sures, coins, languages and customs are similar;! 
to those of Moosool. There are about two hunv.j 
dred families of Arabian Israelites, most of whonu 
are poor and very badly treated by the Ma-; 
hometans. They have two synagogues.—There; 
are very few Nazareens. There are about six 
thousand families of Mahometans. The gover¬ 
nor of it is a Mitsallim under the orders of the 
pasha Of Bagdad. From thence 1 proceeded 
to the second river Chazoor, a day’s journey on 
a straight road; The hire of a horse or a mule 
is four Piasters, that of a camel five, of an ass 
three On the bankjLof this river is a small 
tillage whose inhabitants are Arabs. The 
coins, weights,measures,customs.and language, 
are like those of Bagdad; From thence is a 
day’s journey to Robrkook; the hire is equal 
to that which is from Arvil to*, the above river. 
Koorkook is a vefy ancient town built of hewn 
Stone. In the town-is a large tower, and in it 
are four sepulchres; three near each other, and 
one separate. The Mahometans call them 
Nabyah, which means “ Prophets” even the 
Israelites agree with them, saying, that the 
three are Hatianiah, Mishael and Azariah, and 
the one is Daniel. There are about two hun¬ 
dred families of Arabian Israelites : They have 
a synagogue. The coins, weights, and measures 
are like those of Bagdad. The language is 
broken Turkish. 

From thence to Bagdad is seven days’ 
journey; but I went from tne above river by 
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water to Bagdad, therefore I cannot mention 
any particulars of the road, and even of Koor- 
kook itself, only what I have been told at 
Bagdad. From the above river I went with 
a large kallack the construction of which I 
have already mentioned. I paid for my pas¬ 
sage five piasters. I have seen the second 
Babylonia on the banks of the Tygris north¬ 
ward. There are yet to be 3een there many 
ancient towers, and many foundations of old 
buildings, at a distance of six hours on the 
banks of the river; the extent of it is more 
than could be seen. The modern Bagdad is 
a very large town. The Tygris passes through 
the midst of it and on it is a very large bridge 
built on small boats. The whole town is built 
of bricks, the greatest part of the town is on, 
the Persian side, where^ are the palace of the 
pasha, the custom-house, fine chans, and the 
most trade. The nobility, the Israelites, and the 
Christians all reside in this part. The streets 
and markets are narrow; the whole towp is 
built of bricks, and has a very rude appear¬ 
ance; but the nobles' houses are finely painted 
inside, they have also in their house caves, 
built of bricks for sitting there in summer: 
and in them are pits containing saltish water, 
it being very hot in summer because the streets, 
are narrow and the air cannot come in:—The 
town abounds with every kind of goods, be¬ 
cause it is the principal place in Arabia, and 
it is the door of India through Basora . There- 
are also grain, flesh, fish, fruit-anrd-vegetables 
in abundance. There is plenty of dates which 
grow in the gardens of palm trees which sur¬ 
round the town, but wine is scarce. The cloth 
measure, weight of gold and silver, and Jewel- 
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ry and coin3,* are similar to those ofJerusa»| 
lem, but the weights of food and merchant™ 
goods are by oka,t as at Constantinople. Thd| 
language is Arabic but the nobles and the| 
Amolokites or Armenians speak broken Turdj 
Irish. There are about six thousand families^ 
of Israelites. They have five large syna*ti 
gogues, some of them are extensive merchants^ 
and very rich. The treasurer of the pashas 
is an Israelite who rules over them. The com«; 
mon Jews call him the king of Israel, he has; 
great power to punish them by money or 
stipes according to his wish, even when not 
lawful. In ancient times it was required here 
that the treasurer of the pasha should be of 
the seed of DavidJ and it was an inheritance 
from the father to son. On his riding on 
the town the following words were proclaimed 
before him “ give honor ye nations to the seed 
of David, but about a hundred years ago or more 
the thing became so common that it was bought 
by money and one caused the other to be 
slain by bringing evil reports to the pasha 
or sultan, and so succeeded in his stead. In 
the course of my stay there (which was about 
a year) two Israelites’ chiefs were killed in this 
manner and their adversaries succeeded them. 
Of Amolokites or Armenians there are about 

* The dollar is here twenty piasters. 

f Oka contains lour hundred drams Apothecaries weight, 
which are ’about three English pounds. Six okas make a 
mann, four manns make a wasna, one hundred okas make a 
cantar. 

t There is a .story related in a book called Saedar Adorat 
(which means the book of the Genealogy of the Israelites) 

rtfnnn vip as follows. The Persian King to whose do¬ 
minions in Bagdad Ale Iben Taleb succeeded, once gave an 
order that all the seed of David who were found in his domi- 
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two thousand families. They are great mer¬ 
chants and very rich. There are English, 
French, and Russian consuls here, and also 
some Europeans who make guns and powder 
for the pasha. There are about two hundred 
and fifty thousand families ofMahometans some 
of whom are nobles, some merchants, some Mili¬ 
tary, some Artificers and a few farmers be¬ 
cause most of the farmers dwell in the vil¬ 
lages which are around the town. The gover¬ 
nor of it is a principal pasha (who rules from 
Merdin to the Persian gulph) under the orders 
of the sultan of Constantinople. On the Ara¬ 
bian side of the river, about an half hour's 


nions should be put to death. This order was put into execu¬ 
tion, but a certain lady, then far advanced in pregnancy, was 
concealed and escaped the general slaughter. The king hap¬ 
pened to dream one night that he was walking in his garden 
with an iron bill in his hand, which he employed in cutting 
down his finest trees. He went on in this work of destruction 
till he came to a young and tender plant, which he was just 
about to cut down when an old man appeared before him in 
great anger and with his arm up-lifted in order to strike the 
king. The king asked him why he appeared in that pos¬ 
ture. “ Because” says he “ you have destroyed my garden, and 
you would now cut down even this tender plant.” On rising 
in the morning and considering his dream, he seut for all his 
wise men and demanded an interpretation. They could not 
however divine the meaning; but told the king that it was 
well known that from ancient times the Jews were versed in 
such matters and advised him to send for the elders of that 
nation. The king did so, and the elders being assembled 
before him with the father o( the abovementioned lady, he 
related to them his dream, and required an explanation. . The 
father of the lady replied that he conceived the old* man, who 
appeared to him in his dream, was king David whose children, 
he had been destroying - , but that there was a remnant a young 
plant, who had escaped his iury “ where is this plant” said the 
king? “That I cannot disclose to you,” replied the old man, 
“lest it also should be destroyed."However upon the kings swear¬ 
ing by his crown and by his head that he would not hurt it, but 
rather that he would exalt it to great honor, the father declared 
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distance from the other part of the town, i4 < 
buried Joshua the son ot Josadach the high 
priest which is mentioned in Haggai i. 1.. 
verse ; over his sepulchre is a fine little build* 
ing which is floored with bricks of three co¬ 
lours : namely, white, blue, and red. In the 
middle of this room is a large box of wood; 
about four yards in length, two and half in 
breadth, and two in height, covered with 
woollen cloth and in its four corners are 
standards. The people say that he is buried 
in it. There are some other rooms for the 
benefit of the people who come to visit his 
sepulchre. In the court are some palm trees. 


that it was his daughter, who had been married to one of those 
who had been slain by his order. The king upon this ordered 
her to be kept very carefully and great attention to be shewn to 
her till she should be delivered, which in due course happening, 
she gave birth to a son. This child was brought up with great 
care and at the age of seven years was presented to the king. 
When he appeared in the presence of the monarch he stood like 
a stock out of respect, so that even upon a fly settling between 
his eyes which bit him till the blood came, he did not move 
hand or feet. The king was astonished and asked him why he 
did not remove the fly. He replied that it was not consistent 
with their notions of honor to move a joint in the persence of the 
king. The king was much pleased with this answer. From this 
circumstance the child was called Boostantnai; for in Arabic, 
Persian, and Chaldaic, a garden is called Boostan. I have seen 
a print of his seal which was engraved with a fly in the centre, 
memorial of this event. In the reign of the above named Ali 
this person was treasurer of all his dominions. At the age of 
forty years, not having married, Ali asked him why he did not 
marry ? Because, said he, I cannot find an alliance sufficiently 
honourable for my descent. “ Why then did your forefather 
king David,” said Ali, “ take to him a wife the daughter of a 
heathen king ? (mentioned 2 Samuel iii 3. ) He could not reply 
to this but said “ Your Majesty may do as you please.” Ali then 
gave him in marriage the daughter of a prince ot his dominion, 
who afterwards became converted. All his descendants were 
treasurers of the kingdom of Bagdad till within the last hun¬ 
dred years or more. 
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From Bagdad to Damascus, or to Alleppo 
through the wilderness, is thirty day’s jour¬ 
ney by the caravan, which is accustomed to 
proceed two or three times in a year. The 
hire of a camel is one hundred and fifty pias¬ 
ters, other cattle are not accustomed to go 
except a man has his own, and then he is 
obliged to hire a camel to carry water for 
it, because no water is met with on the 
road, except about every three or four days. 
In .this road, seven days’ journey from Bag¬ 
dad on the banks of the Euphrates, is a little 
town called Hyd under the orders of the pasha 
of Bagdad. There is to be found every thing 
necessary for food. The coins, weights, mea¬ 
sures, language and customs are similar to 
those of Bagdad. (There are many families 
of Sadducees here : they dress like Arabs with 
armour : they are rich and possess great power. 
When they have some enquiry about the law 
or divorcing they come to the Rabbi of Bag¬ 
dad ; also if an Israelite pass on this road 
and address himself to them, they receive him 
very kindly. My advice to every traveller 
on passing this road is to dress himself as 
a poor man, by which means he will pass in 
safety. The post (called in Arabic Sahee) 
travels on swift camels, which are called in 
Arabic Jemal Hoodz. It goes in nine days, 
and they who wish to go with it must pay 
three hundred piasters per camel. If a per¬ 
son be able to bear the journey it is-possible 
to go in five days, but then he must pay be¬ 
tween seven hundred and a thousand piasters 
for each camel.* 


* On my being the first time at Bagdad I had the opportunity 
of meeting there two Israelites from Bochara, a father and a son 
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From Bagdad I proceeded to Sleemania 
"which is north west of Bagdad seven days’ 
journey. The hire of a horse or a mule is 
twenty piasters, that of a camel twenty-five, 
of an ass fifteen ; The road is a little moun¬ 
tainous with many villages and good water on 
it, every kind of eatable is to be purchased 
there. The languages which are chiefly 
spoken there are broken Turkish and Coor- 
dish and very little Arabic. The road is rather 
dangerous owing to the Caddarites. Sleemania 
is built of hewn stone on a little mountain, 
and through it passes a small river containing 
good water which comes from the mountains— 
the houses are ill-looking after the ancient 
form; and have gardens attached to them. 
The streets and the markets are very narrow 
except one place near the palace of the go¬ 
vernor, where there is a good square.—The 

going to visit Judea. I became very well acquainted with them, 
they were both very fair and handsome. I was told by them that 
in Bochara there are three thousand families of Israelites : that 
they are very rich and speak broken Persian. They were formerly 
very ignorant o! the Hebrew language and customs, having no 
Hebrew books nor manuscripts nor any thing relating to the 
Hebrew law, but only a few prayers in Manuscript which they 
have received from their forefather : but about thirty five years 
ago there passed there a traveller, an African Israelite from Judea, 
by name Rabbi Joseph Marobi: This man found them so igno¬ 
rant that lie would not even eat with them. They however attend¬ 
ed him as their Rabbi and teacher of the law. Alter being there 
for some time, not being able to get any Hebrew books or any¬ 
thing belonging to the law except those that he had brought 
along with'him, he sent a letter through Astracan to Sklow to 
the Israelites which are there. They printed this letter which I 
read myself when I was twelve or thirteen years of age. The 
following is the import of the letter. “ To our Brethren which 
are in Russia ;—I have arrived in my travelling to Bochara and 
have found there some of our brethren who have attended on me 
for instruction ; we are not eager after gold, or silver, or Jewels, 
or any wordly pleasures, but to hear the word of the Lord, we 
have however no manuscripts, no books, nor any thing belong- 
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town abounds with every kind of food, and 
good wine, which is very cheap. The climate 
is cool and pleasant, and very healthful. 
There is to be found here in summer manna 
which comes every morning by the dew. That 
which falls on the rocks is as white as snow, 
but it is very scarce to get because it is taken 
for the governor and the nobles; that which 
falls on trees or grass is white and green be¬ 
cause it becomes united with the leaves and 
the grass. This is found in great abundance. 
They sell it made up in balls: that which 
remains in the field at the rising of the sun 
becomes as water. I have eaten it myself: it 
is sweet and of a pleasant taste, and is used by 
the poeple as a medicine. The name of it in 
the native language, and in Arabic is Mann 
Shemina, which means heavenly manna. I 

ing to the law, therefore I beseech you to send us by the post 
as soon as possible, manuscripts,Bibles, Prayer books, and other 
things which belong to our law: the value and the expenses of 
which we shall pay with great pleasure. 

Your obedient Servant, 
JOSEPH MAROBI. 

This letter was transmitted into all parts of Poland and 
Turkey. I was very anxious to meet with some of these people, 
and the Lord at length fulfilled my wish at Bagdad. I had with 
them a long conversation enquiring about their customs and 
manners. They told me that they are now walking after the 
customs which they were taught by Rabbi Joseph, even beiore 
they were circumcised, and told me that they have no Levites : 
he told me likewise that about three days' journey from Bochara 
on the way to China, is a town where there are about two hun¬ 
dred families of Israelites who live after the same manner. There 
lately arrived there a watch-maker,a Germanlsraelite whom they 
attended there. All my conversation with them was in Hebrew. 
They are the disciples of the above Rabbi, and I found them to 
be men of good talents, having a good knowledge of the Hebrew 
books and customs, and fear God more than any other Israelite 
I have met with in Khoordistan. I conceive therefore that they 
are some of the lost ten tribes. 
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took some of it as far as Bombay. There are 
about one hundred families of Israelites, who 
use the same manners and language as the Is¬ 
raelites, at Bahadina.—They have a very fine 
synagogue. Most of them are merchants, the 
rest artificers. The treasurer of the pasha is 
an Israelite and is their chief. There are 
a few Nazareens who talk the same language. 
There are choords, denominated Mahometans, 
about two thousand families speakingCoordish. 
The governor of it is a pasha under the orders 
of the sultan of Constantinople. The cloth 
measure, and weights of gold and silver, are 
similar to those of Bagdad, but all other ar¬ 
ticles are weighed by oka.* About half a 
days’ journey from this town is a large village 
called Zardava under the same governor. The 
hire of a horse or a mule is three quarter of 
a kars—that of a camel one, and of an ass 
half a kars. There are about thirty families 
of poor Israelites using the same manners and 
customs as the Israelites in Bahr^dna, and 
have a little synagogue. There are no Naza- 
reens here. Of those denominated Mahometans 
there are about four hundred families. The 
coins, weights, measures, and language are like 
those of Sleemania. 

From Sleemania I proceeded to Bannah 
three days’ journey: the road is over high hills 
and foresls, with good water on it: travelling 
is dangerous. The hire of a horse or a mule is 
three Persian rupees, that of an ass two; 
camels are few here not being required on 
account of the coldness of the climate. Bannah 
is a small town built on a little mountain; it 


* But the oka is double than that of Bagdad, and also the mann 
and cantar, the coins are Sahya which is ten silver paras, eight 
Sahya making a kars which is the value of two piasters and a half. 
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is on the confines of the Persian kingdom un¬ 
der the charge of Abbas Meerza ; a little river 
containing good water passes near it. The 
houses are built of hewn stone and are situa¬ 
ted far from each other; fine gardens surround 
each house. There are about ten families of 
poor Israelites using the same manners and 
language as the Israelites at Bahadina: they 
have a small synagogue. There are about one 
thousand families denominated Mahometans, 
speaking Coordish and Persian.—The governor 
of it i§ called Chan. There are no Nazareens. 
The weights, and measures are like those of 
Sleemania—the coins are Persian*. This cli¬ 
mate is very cold like that of Poland. 

From thence I proceeded to Sakees, two 
days’ journey on a good road, having many 
villages and good water. The hire of a horse 
or a mule is two Rupees, that of a camel two 
and half, of an ass one and half. Sakees 
is a town built of hewn stone on the de- 
livity of a small mountain after the ancient 
form. There is a little tower built of hewn 
stone. There is very good water here, and 
abundance of eatables and good wine ; and 
every thing is very cheap. The coins, weights, 
measures and language, as also the climate, are 
like those of Bannah. There are about fifteen 
families of Israelites using the same man¬ 
ners and customs as the Israelites at Bahadina. 
They have a small synagogue. Some of them are 

* The persian Rupee is a coin of fine silver which is of the 
value of | Bombay Rupee. The small coin is of brass called pul, 
fifty of which make a Rupee. Panavot is a silver coin of the value 
of twenty pul. Croney is a silver coin the value of which is 
thirty seven pul. The other coins are.of inferior quality being 
much alloyed. The Toomaan is a Persian gold coin of the value 
of eight Rupees, 3£ Rupees make a German Dollar. 
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rich. There are no Nazareens. There are 
about a thousand families of Mahometans. 
The governor of it is a chan under the orders of 
Abbas Meerza. 

From thence I proceeded to Sabblagg t<vo 
days’journey on a straight road having many 
villages and good water. The hire of cattle 
is equal to that from Bannah to Sakees. 
Sabblagg is a large town enclosed with a 
wall. In it are some very fine houses. There 
are also many large houses for travellers which 
are called in Persian Keervan Serah.. The 
town abounds with every kind of merchants 
goods and eatables: There is also good wine 
and very excellent water. It is a very pleasant 
cold climate. The weights, coins, measures, 
and language are like those of Bannah. There 
are about twenty five families of rich Israelites 
using the same manners and language as those 
at Bahadina. They have a fine synagogue. 
There are a few Amolokites or Armenians. 
There are about fifteen thousand families of 
those denominated Mahometans. The gover¬ 
nor of it is a principal Chan under the charge 
of Abbas Meerza. 

From thence I proceeded to Tazcalla a 
day’s journey on a straight road. 'J he hire 
of a horse or a mule is one Rupee, that 
of a camel one quarter, of an ass three quar¬ 
ters. Tazcalla is a fine large tower built of 
large hewn stones, in the plain which is near 
the sea of Marraga and Oormyan. In this 
plain are many villages abounding with every 
kind of food. It is a very cold climate and 
a land of cattle. The measures, weights, 
coins, language and customs are like those 
of Oormyan. In one of the above villages 
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are about ten families of poor Israelites using 
the same manners language and customs as 
those at Bahadina. In the above villages are 
many Amolokites or Armenians ; and of Maho¬ 
metans. I cannot say how many there are. 
While I was there, residing in one of the Israel¬ 
ites’ houses, one denominated a Mahometan, 
came, and seeing me, enquired who 1 was, 
they replied, that 1 came from Judea : then 
he began to sing some poetry concerning 
Moses of which the terminating words were 
Mosha Rabbin. I was astonished at this poe¬ 
try and enquired about the man. They told me 
that he was one of the caste called Davoodie. 
I enquired of them what this name meant ? 
they replied, that they believe in king David 
and Benjamin. He was very glad (as he 
said to me through an interpreter) that he 
did not believe in Mahomet but in one God, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who 
appeared to Moses in the bush: and on this basis 
is built this poetry which he sung: I under¬ 
stood nothing about it excepting the termina¬ 
ting words: several of this caste are in these vil¬ 
lages. 1 have not conversed with him so 
much as to know their proper customs, but 
the particulars of these 1 will give on men¬ 
tioning my arrival in their own countries, where 
I staid with them some days, and enquired 
about their manners. 

From thence I proceeded to Oormyan a 
day’s journey on a straight road. The hire 
of a horse or a mule is one Rupee, that of a 
camel one and a half, of an ass three quarters. 
Oormyan is a large town enclosed with a high 
wall built of hewn stone. The houses are 

K 
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built after the Persian form ; they are painted 
inside with different figures made of chunam : 
Most of the streets are narrow. There are 
many houses for travellers called caravanseras. 
It is full of every kind of trade, and food is 
very cheap, also there is good water, and very 
good wine and cheap. There are many manu¬ 
factories of cotton and silk cloth : the climate 
is very cold like that of Poland.—The coins, 
weights, measures, and customs are similar to 
those of Sabblagg. There are about two hun¬ 
dred families of Israelites using the same man¬ 
ners and languages as the Israelites at Baha- 
dina. They have three, synagogues, and they 
are generally rich. There chief is by name 
Moola Refoel. He is an old man very rich and 
honorable I was living in his house. Two 
months previous to my arrival there, about six 
years ago, an extraordinary circumstance oc¬ 
curred there. A Mahometan child being mis¬ 
sing the Persians rose up against the Israelites 
saying, that they had killed him for the sake of 
having his blood for the passover, because it 
was about five months to that feast.—They 
in consequence took all the Israelites to the 
prison, except Moola Refoel alone he being 
a very old man and much respected by all 
the Mahometans. His children, however, 
were taken prisoners. One of the Israelites, 
was cloven in two in the gate of the town, and 
another was beat nearly to death. It was 
a great disaster for the poor Israelites Af¬ 
ter that they wrote to Tabreez to Abbas 
Meerza. This town belonged to him: He sent 
for his great Moola enquiring what should be 
the law in this matter ? He replied, if there 
be two witnesses testifying who killed this 
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child the murderers should give life for life 
and the other be free; and if it be not proved 
by two witnesses it is nothing. Abbas Meerza 
after hearing this law was very angry on ac¬ 
count of that which had been done in his terri¬ 
tories, and he sent an order to his brother, who 
was then at the time governor at Oormyan, 
ordering him to let all the Israelites free from 
the prison without any money; and to beg 
their pardon for that which had been done 
to them, it not being lawful. But his bro¬ 
ther being of a bad character took from 
them a thousand Tooman, and let them free. 
After that the Israelites wrote a supplication 
to Abbas Meerza for the money, and he accord¬ 
ingly sent again another positive order to his 
brother, with angry words, saying, “ You dont 
know that our father and his seed have never 
killed an Israelite, even when guilty of death, 
saying, who is he that hath touched the seed of 
Jacob and was not condemned? and why hast 
thou done this great evil to kill an Israelite 
wdth a terrible death without witness? This 
iniquity shall rest upon thee and thy children, 
but I and my house shall be free ; and thou 
shalt return to them the money.” But when I 
was there it had not been returned, and there 
was yet cause of fear for the Israelites, even I 
myself was afraid to go out openly in the street 
lest the Persians should say that I came to 
receive the blood to carry it to another place. 
One day I was very anxious to go and look 
over the town and the markets; so I changed 
my dress that they should not know me for a 
jew, and I went out, on returning some of them 
discovered me and threw stones at me. I ran 
as fast as possible until I arrived home. 
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There are of Amolokites or Armenians about 
two hundred families, but in the villages which 
are round the town are many more of them 
talking the same language as the Israelites. 
They are of two castes, catholics and protes- 
tants : they are much more oppressed than the 
Israelites. There are of Persians about sixty 
thousand families, very wicked people. Some 
of them talk Persian, and some broken Tur¬ 
kish and some of them Coordish. 1 also saw 
there a few Russian soldiers who ran away 
from Russia, and ate now employed in the 
army of Abbas Meerza. 

From thence I proceeded to Salmaz, two 
days’ journey, viz. half a day’s journey on 
the banks of the above named Maraga sea. 
(There are on this road many fountains of 
hot sulphureous water coming out from the 
ground.) This sea surrounds it about ten days’ 
journey. There is no creature in it, but salt 
is procured from it. The rest is a day's journey 
on a mountainous road, and half a day’s journey 
near the town on a straight road with many 
villages and much water. The hire of a horse 
or a mule is two Rupees, that of a camel two 
and a half, and that of an ass one and a half. 
Salmaz, is built near a large mountain, hav¬ 
ing very fine houses with gardens, embellished 
with white cedar trees, and very broad streets 
and markets : and each street passes a stream 
of water which comes from the mountains : and 
on both sides of it are planted white cedar 
trees. In the great market is a very high pil¬ 
lar which people say has been there from 
the time ot the Christian government. There 
are many manufactures of cotton cloth of dif¬ 
ferent colours, and abundano^ of silk cloth, the 
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manufacturers of which are mostly Amolokites 
or Armenians of the above mentioned castes. 
The produce of the town is cotton, silk, wool, 
fox-skins, skins of small animal which live 
in trees, on the snow mountains ;* Raisins and 
gall-nuts which are carried to Tefliz by cara¬ 
vans, which go there two or three times a 
year, carrying these and other commodities. 
It is also well stored with every kind of 
food, very good wine, and good water. The 
coins, weights, measures, customs, and lan¬ 
guages are like those at Oormyan. There 
are about one hundred families of Israelites, 
using the same manners and language as the 
Israelites at Bahadina They have a fine 
synagogue, and are very rich people, and con¬ 
siderable merchants. On these also came the 
distress of the Oornjyan Israelites, so that 
the wicked Mahometans said, surely it hap¬ 
pened to them on account of the blood of 
the above child. Some of them fled away 
and some of them were put in prison, but 
they were not so unfortunate as to be put 
to death or flogged, but got free by means 
of money. I have been told by the Israel¬ 
ites who trade to Georgia, Sirvan, Sakee and 
Dagistan which means the mountain coun- 


* One is called in Coordish and Turkish, Samoor: in Russian 
and German Sobble; the other in Coordish and Turkish is 
called Tsamatsar, and in Russian and German Mardar. I have 
seen both of these alive. They are rather smaller than a cat 
with very long nails and long tails : the hair is very fine, some 
of it of a gold colour and some grey. It is a very bad animal, 
and should it fall on a man’s head it would be sure to break it 
with its nails. They catch it by making small balls mixed with 
poison, which they throw in the places where they are accustom¬ 
ed to dwell; and by eating this they die. In Russia, Germany 
and Turkey they wear the skins by making caps and coats of 
them. These are very dear. 



tries, that there are about three hundred 
thousand Israelites speaking their own lan¬ 
guages. They are very ignorant of the Heb¬ 
rew language and customs. They have not 
the whole Bible, but only the five books of 
Moses and some of the Prophets. They are so 
ignorant that they dont know whether it is 
lawful to marry a sister or not. There were 
no Levites amongst them till very lately when 
some came from Poland and established them¬ 
selves amongst them. They know nothing 
about the second sanctuary. These places lie 
to the north of Media. I think that these coun¬ 
tries, Persian, Coordistan, as far as Ha- 
madan itself, are the cities of Media : and 
Hamadan was the capital of it, as I will 
mention more particularly when I describe 
the place. Even the Israelites which dwell 
in thes.e countries call them at the present 
time Orai-moddai, '*713 v n£ which means cities 
of Mede. I have been told by many that 
before the Russians conquered the above four 
provinces, they knew nothing about Christ 
or Christianity. Therefore, 1 conceive that they 
are some of the lost ten tribes. They are 
very fair: I saw in Constantinople, about 
seventeen years ago, a mother and a son, 
who were brought there to be sold as slaves : 
an Israelite bought them and made them 
free ; indeed they were very fair and handsome. 
In Salmaz are about four hundred families of 
Amolokites using the same language as the 
Israelites. They are of two castes, catholics 
and protestants : nearly the whole of them are 
manufacturers of the above mentioned cloth. 
The catholics there are more dark than the 
Portuguese. I will by and bye mention a cir- 
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eumstance which happened to me in one of 
their villages. There are about ten thousand 
families of Mahometans who are very wicked 
people. It is a good cold climate like that of 
Poland. The governor of it is a Persian Chan 
under the order of Abbas Meerza. 

From thence I proceeded to J Bascallan 
two days journey over high hills and through 
many villages of the Amolokites : on arriv¬ 
ing by night in one of these villages no body 
would receive me into a house for any money I 
offered to them, saying that the house would 
be defiled by my coming in, because they 
knew me for a Jew : and the same night was 
a very cold one, and abundance of snow had 
fallen, so that it was impossible to sleep in 
the street. After many supplications I gave 
half a Rupee to be allowed to sleep in a stable 
among their cattle. The hire of a horse or 
a mule is two piasters, that of a camel two 
and a half, and of an ass one and a h^lf. Bas- 
callan is a very large tower built on the top 
of a mountain, the whole of which is surround¬ 
ed with a wall built of large hewn stone's ; it- 
is a very ancient building, and in the declivity 
of the mountain is a litile town of the same 
name, having fine houses built of hewn stone. 
The produce of it is like that of Salmaz. 
Every Monday there is a fair in it, to which 
the people come from the neighbouring towns 
and villages about six days’ journey. Vege¬ 
tables are in abundance and are very cheap 
and there is excellent water. The coins, 
weights, measures, customs, and languages, 
are like those of Oormyan. The climate is 
cold like those of the north of Poland. There 
are about twenty families of Israelites using 
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the same manners and languages as the Is¬ 
raelites at Bahadina. They are mostly rich 
merchants, and have a small synagogue. There 
are about a hundred families of Amolokites 
of both castes, speaking the same language 
as the Israelites. There are many Russiah 
soldiers who ran away from Russia and are 
employed in Abbas Meerza's army, because 
the town now belongs to him. Some of them 
have married Amolokites’ daughters. There 
are about two thousand families of Mahome¬ 
tans. The governor of the town is a Chan 
under the orders of Abbas M eerza. 

From thence I returned to Sabblagg, and 
proceeded to Mean Davah. two day’s journey 
on a straight road. The hire of a horse or a 
mule is two Rupees, that of a camel two and 
a half, of an ass one and a half. It is a little 
town surrounded with a large wall, newly 
built, and is not far from the sea of Maraga. 
The streets and the markets are narrows and 
the houses small. Its produce is grain, fruits, 
and battle. The coins, weights, measures, cus¬ 
toms, and languages, are like those of Sabblagg. 
There are about fifteen families of Israelites,, 
merchants, using the same manners and lan¬ 
guage as the Israelites at Bahadina. They 
have a neat little synagogue.* There are no Na- 

* I was told there by an old Israelite, who is their chief, 
that about twenty-six years ago they were driven out from 
Maraga because some evil Mahometans took a Mahometan 
child and speared him in his neck, so that the blood ran out, 
and they said that the Israelites had done this to use the blood 
for the-passover ; because it was near the time of that feast. 

• Then they dealt with the Israelites very hardly. The chief of 
the synagogue and the servant of it died under the stripes in¬ 
flicted on them ; and their houses were spoiled ; and the other 
Israelites were taken prisoners and suffered great hardship. 
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zareens, but in the villages surrounding it are 
a great many speaking the same language 
as the Israelites. There are, of those deno¬ 
minated Mahometans, about four thousand 
families. Some of them talk broken Turkish 
and some Persian. 

From thence I proceeded to Groosh, five 
days’ journey over very high mountains. There 
are many villages and good water on the 
road, and every kind of food. The hire of horse 
or a mule is five Rupees, that of a camel seven ; 

This matter was soon heard at Tevridge (because that town be¬ 
longs to it) and when the officer, under whose charge the Israel¬ 
ites at Maroga were, heard of it, he w’as very angry, as it had 
been done without informing him of any thing : so he sent and 
took them from the prison and sent them to Mean Dovah, this 
being his own inheritance, and about a day’s journey from Ma- 
raga. He then caused them to dwell in the best part of it, and 
built them the above mentioned synagogue, and gives them great 
honor until this day. The old man who related me this history 
is one of them which were in prison ; also he told me that even 
in Tevridge about thirty-six years ago all the Israelites 
which were there were killed, (being about fifty families) 
on just such a false accusation, and even now no Israelites 
can appear there as the following circumstance will prove. 
About ten years ago there came privately three Persian 
Israelites, merchants, which when it was known there was a 
great tumult raised by the Mahometans who said that they came 
to steal the Mahometans children in order to take their blood. 
They were in consequence siezed and put in prison, after 
which they brought false witnesses against them to prove that 
they had sent away a child, on which judgment was given that 
they should be burnt: even Abbas Meerza could not save them, 
because he was afraid of a revolution among the people : but he 
commanded to keep them in prison until the third day, when 
they should be burnt; and the prison was sealed with his own seal 
that the peons themselves might not destroy them. The next 
night the great Moolah saw in a dream an old man coming 
to him, having in his hand a sword, and saying “ If you do not 
save the Israelites there will come a great plague on the town 
commencing with yourself and ending with Abbas Meerza ; 
consider then what you will do.” This he saw, nearly with his 


is a little town built on a small mountain 
and a stream of good water passes through 
it. The buildings are after the ancient form. 
It belongs to the governor of Hamadan. The 
produce of it is grain cattle, wool, fox-skins, 
gall-nuts and fruits: eatables are very cheap. 
The coins, weights, measures, and customs 
are like those of Sabblagg. There are about 
twenty five families of Israelites using the 
same manners and language as the Israelites 
at Bahadina. Some of them are rich merchants, 


open eyes: then he rose up by night with great fear, and as soon 
as the day broke he went to Abbas Meerza and related to him 
this dream. They were both very much afraid ; and Abbas 
Meerza told him not to declare this to any body till it should be 
determined what should be done in this case. After some hours 
he commanded that plenty of wood should be prepared in the 
middle of the town saying that on the next-day he would burn 
the Israelites. The whole town was very glad at this, and bles¬ 
sed him saying “ Our king live for ever.” Then they prepared 
wood according to his command : the next night he took with 
him ten sol’diers and horses, and went to the prison, and took 
out the Israelites, and gave them horses to ride, and the ten sol¬ 
diers to take care of them on the road, and clad them like Ma¬ 
hometans, and sent them away to Hamadan. After that he seal¬ 
ed the prison door with his own seal, and returned home. The 
next morning all the people collected themselves to burn the Is¬ 
raelites. Then Abbas Meerza sent some of his officers to the 
prison to see it his seal was proper ; and they went accordingly 
and looked over it and found it proper, and brought him word. 
Then he sent them again to bring the Israelites to be burnt; but 
on opening the prison they found no body there, then they were 
very much astonished and afraid, and returned to Abbas Meerza 
saying that there was no one there. Then he became very angry 
with the people, and said, that surely these men were righteous, 
in that the Lord had done such a great miracle for them, and 
you are guilty for raising up against them false witness to des¬ 
troy them, but the God of their father Abraham has saved them : 
Then he fined all the evil reporters and the witnesses. When I 
arrived at Hamadam I was told by the Israelites there the same 
story which they had heard from the three Israelites themselves. 
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the others are workmen. They have a small 
synagogue: no Nazareens reside here. There 
are also found some of that caste called Davoo- 
dee, of whom I have already spoken. There 
are about three thousand families of Maho¬ 
metans speaking Persian, and broken Turkish, 
and Cooidish. 

From thence I proceeded toSgjyijJwo days’ 
journey: the road is mountainous, having 
many villages and good water on it. It is 
easy to get all kind of eatables very cheap. 
The hire of a horse or a mule is three kars, 
that of a camel four, of an ass two. On en¬ 
tering the town the usage is to take three 
kars from every one who is not a Mahometan. 
The town is large, and its houses are built of 
hewn stone; some of them are built after 
the ancient custom. In the centre of the town 
is a fine tower which is the residence of the 
governor. There are many houses for travel¬ 
lers named caravansera. The streets and 
the markets are narrow ; streams containing 
good water pass through it. Many gardens 
and villages surround it. Its products are 
grain, fruit, cattle, ghee, fat, 'very good 
cheese, wool, carpets, and very fine woollen 
socks. It is also full of other merchandize. 
The coins, weights, measures, and customs, 
are like those of Sleemania. There are about 
three hundred families of Israelites using the 
same customs and language as the Israelites at 
Bahadina. Some of them are rich merchants, 
and others artificers. They have two small 
synagogues. The treasurer of the governor 
is an Israelite, and he is their chief. The 
Amolokites are few in number; they speak 
the same language as the Israelites. Most 
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of the inhabitants are Mahometans number¬ 
ing about fifty thousand families speaking 
Coordish. The governor of it is a principal 
pasha who rules over all the towns and villages 
about four days’ journey round about it. 
About twenty years ago he was a king him¬ 
self, but now the Persians having overcome 
him he is become tributary to them under the 
charge of Abbas Meerza. 

From thence I proceeded to Kaslan, two 
days’ journey on a straight road. The hire 
of a horse or a mule is three kars, that of 
a camel four, of an ass two. Kaslan is a 
small town built between mountains; and a 
little river containing good water passes by 
it. There is a very fine place where the go¬ 
vernor resides, and behind it is a very large 
garden containing different fruits. It is so 
well planted, and has such fine fountains that 
there cannot be better in Europe, indeed I 
was very much astonished at it; but after I 
had enquired who had planted it, they an¬ 
swered that it was done by a European who 
was sent for by the first governor for the 
purpose of building this palace and plant¬ 
ing the garden. The coins, weights, mea¬ 
sures, are equal to those of Sena. There are 
five families of Israelites using the same lan¬ 
guage and manners as those at Bahadina. 
No Nazareens reside there. There are about 
one thousand families of Mahometans speak¬ 
ing the same language as those at Sena. 

From thence I proceeded to Hamadan two 
days’ journey on a straight road, but a little' 
dangerous. The hire of a horse or a mule is 
two Rupees, that of camel two and half, of 
an ass one and a half The above is r. very 
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large but not fortified town ; very fine houses 
are in it built of hewn stone and each house 
has a compound and a stream of water pass¬ 
ing through it: the streets and the markets 
are good and have streams of water passing 
through them. It is a very cold climate. In 
the middle of the town is a high tower, a very 
ancient building and is in the Israelites charge. 
I have visited it: there is a room inside and 
in it two large boxes of wood, of cunning work, 
very curious : these covered with cloth ; the 
length of each is equal to three English yards 
the breath one and a half, and the height 
two : in one of these is buried Mordecai, and 
in the other Queen Esther: the Israelites 
say that on the top of it is some writing 
in the Armenian language : and they say 
also that the town is called Hamadan because 
it is the capital of the cities of Mede ; and after 
that it was given by king Ahaseurus as a gift 
to Hamadan therefore he changed its name to 
Hamadan, which means Hainan and Mede ; 
and after Hainan was killed it was given 
to Mordecai and Queen Esther, and they built 
this above tower for their burying place. 
Outside the town are tw'o fine palaces, each 
enclosed with a low r wall for the residency 
of the governor. The product of the town is 
grain, fruit, cattle, butter, wine, honey, wool, 
cotton, and some silk. It is lull of every kind 
of trade ; eatables are very cheap. The coins, 
weights, and measures are equal to those of 
Bannah. The governor of it, when I was there, 
w j as a son of Abbas Meerza; and he has a 
Russian captain, with three hundred Russian 
soldiers, who ran away from their land, and 
they were sent by his father to teach the other 
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soldiers the art of war. There are about two 
hundred families of Israelites speaking the 
broken Turkish language; most of them are 
doctors and are much honored by the governor 
and the nobles. They are very rich having 
very fine houses with fine gardens; some of 
them are merchants, and some gold-smiths. 
They have two large synagogues. They use the 
same customs as the Israelites at Bahadina. 
There are of Amolokites or Armenians about a 
thousand families using the same language and 
customs as the Israelites do. There are about 
100,000 Mahometan families most of whom 
speaking broken Turkish; some speak Persian. 
In its villages are many of the caste called 
Davoodee, whom I have already mentioned. 
The weights, and measures are equal to those 
of Bagdad. 

From thence I proceeded to Ttooseercawn a 
day’s journey on a road mountainous and stony 
till you come near the town. About half way 
on the road they use to take from every one 
who is not a Mahometan two rupees which is 
called Baujee ; but I passed there by night and 
they did not know me as a Jew. The hire of a 
horse or a mule is one rupee, that of a camel 
one and half, of an ass three quarters. The 
above town is built at the foot of a mountain ; 
it is a very nice town, the houses being built of 
hewn stones, and it has very good water, and a 
fine cold climate. It abounds with grain and 
fruits, flesh, wine and milk, and all very cheap. 
There grow here very large and good apples, 
none being like them in the whole of Persia. 
The governor of it is Hylym Meerza, the son of 
Phatellisha the present king of Persia. Whilst 
I was there lie went to the Russian war ’ and 
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gained the battle, on the report of which the 
town was very joyful, and was illuminated for 
three nights accompanied with dancing and 
music : but I told the Israelites that it was not a 
good sign to gain the first battle, because I knew 
the custom of the European kingdom in war, 
to lose the first battle in order to encourage the 
enemy, so that they may overcome him in the 
next: and so it was here for after I had arrived 
at Karmasa a report came that the Russians 
surrounded Tevridge. The coins, weights, 
measures, aud customs are like those of Ha- 
madan ; the language is al! Persian. There are 
about twenty families of poor Israelites speak¬ 
ing the language of the town. Amolokites are 
lew in number; the inhabitants are mostly 
Mahometans, of whom there are about two thou¬ 
sand families : all of them drink wine and liquor 
in public, even the governor himself. About 
half an hour’s distance from the town is a little 
circular tower. The Israelites say that there is 
buried the prophet Habakkuk ; I went to visit 
it; no sepulchre is there, but a little circular 
tower, an ancient building. The Israelites told 
me many stories about it; but I do not find 
them correct; the Mahometans call it Pygarn- 
ber which means prophet. 

From thence I proceeded to Nawand. t wo 
days’ journey on a straight road with many 
villages and good water on it. The hire of a 
horse or a mule is two Rupees, that of a 
camel three, of an ass one and half. The 
above town is built on a little mountain en¬ 
closed with a low wall ; there are some very 
fine houses with good markets and streets. 
It is a very good climate, and there is good 
water with plenty of eatables, and good wine 
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at a moderate price. It is also well sup¬ 
plied with merchants goods. The governor 
of it is a son of the aforesaid king. The 
weights, coins, measures, customs, and lan¬ 
guages are like those of Ttooseercawn. There 
are about twenty families of poor native Israel¬ 
ites, using the same manners and customs 
as those at Bahadina: they speak Persian. 
Amolokites are few in number: most of the 
inhabitants are Mahometans amounting to 
about thirty thousand families. 

From thence I proceeded to jy^rmisa 
four days’ journey, finding many villages and 
good water on the road. The hire of a horse 
or a mule is four Rupees, that of a catnel five, 
and of an ass three. Near the above town 
about half a day’s journey to it they are ac¬ 
customed to take two Rupees from every one 
who is not a Mahometan—this they call Rad- 
dary. The town is built in a plain, it is a 

3 large town surrounded with a high wall 
; of hewn stone, and entered by three gates. 
In it there are some very fine houses. Most 
of the streets and markets are narrow. There 
are turn or three fine large squares, and very 
capital houses built of hewn stone, of two stories 
high for travellers, and keeping Merchants 
goods: these are called caravansera; every 
kind of trade is exercised here. The climate 
is fine and cold : A river containing good 
water passes through, the town, this about 
ten years ago was overflowed, and carried 
away a great number of houses. The pro¬ 
duce of the town ; is grain, wool, cotton, fat 
ghee, and honey, which are conveyed to Bag¬ 
dad, and to other places. There are 4*bout 
three hundred families of Israelites using the 
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same manners, customs, and language, as those 
at Bahadina, most of them are poor, and some 
are merchants. They have very few Levites 
amongst them, and have three synagogues, 
Amolokites are very few in number. Most 
of the inhabitants are Mahometans amount¬ 
ing to eighty thousand families, speaking 
Persian and Coordish. The governor of it is 
a grand-son of the aforesaid king. He resides 
in a very fine palace. The coins, weights, 
measures, and customs, are like those of Ha¬ 
mad an. 

From thence I proceeded to Zaho fo ur 
days’ journey. The hire of a horse or a mule 
is four Rupees, that of a camel five, of an 
ass three. Half way on the road are a great 
many villages of the caste of Davoodee : their 
prince is one of them, most of them are sol¬ 
diers of the governor of Karmasa because they 
are under his charge. I stayed with them 
for a few days to understand their faith and 
customs. They were very much pleased with 
me, because I told them that I was an Israel¬ 
ite from Judea. They believe in one God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who had appear¬ 
ed to Moses in the bush; they believe in 
Moses as a true prophet, and call him Moosa 
Rabbin which means Moses our teacher; also 
they believe in Benjamin the son of Jacob, 
and in king David, as true prophets. They 
say that there is not more than the skin of an 
onion between their faith and that of the 
Israelites, because they are circumcised and 
believe in one God, and in the old Testament; 
but they eat pork and other creatures which 
are not allowed in the old Testament, and 

M 
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drink wine. They have places on the moun- 
tains in which are buried the ancient people • 
whom they call Peeroe (a title for holy men) 
most of their oaths are by this word (Bey 
Peeroe, which means by the holy men ) They 
have appointed days in which they go there, 
both great and small, killing many animals 
and making feasts, and they sit altogether 
without distinction ol rank, and begin eating 
and drinking. In public they call themselves 
Mahometans, but they marry only with their 'I 
own castes. 1 hey speak Coordish. Zaho is a 
small town of wretched buildings, there are 
some houses for travellers called Caravansera. ; 
The product of it is gum, which is called in" 
Arabic Cattera, carpets, wool, fat, ghee, ho¬ 
ney, gall-nuts, and grain; it is also well sup¬ 
plied with fruit, flesh, and vegetables, at a 
moderate price. It is a good cold climate, 
the water of it is heavy. The coins, weights, 
measures, customs, and languages, are similar 
to that of Sleemania. There are about forty . 
families of poor Israelites, after the same man¬ 
ner and custom as at Bahadina. They have 
a small synagogue. Nazareens are few in 
number. Most of the inhabitants are Maho¬ 
metans to the number of about five thousand 
families. Whilst I was there the governor of 
it was Auchan of the caste of the Davoodees 
under the orders of the Royal prince of Kar- 
massah, but now the town is restored to the 
pasha of Bagdad. ' 

From thence I returned to Eagdad—sdiich 
is seven days’ journey. Many villages with 
Chans for travellers, and all eatables are to 
be found in the villages at a moderate price. 
The coins, weights, measures, are like those 
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at Bagdad The languages are Coordish and 
Arabic. The hire of a horse or a mule is 
thirty piasters, that of a camel forty, and of 
an ass twenty-five. 

From Bagdad I proceeded to H’eylah two 
days’ journey on a straight road which is 
between the Tygris and Euphrates: some 
villages are on this road. The hire of a horse 
or a mule is ten piasters, that of a camel thirteen, 
and of an ass eight. Half way on the road 
and about two hours’ distance from it on the 
side of the Euphrates is a mountain which 
was the site o f Babylon, t he residence of king 
Nabbuchadnazar; but now nothing is to be 
seen but a few trees ; the Arabs call it Mack- 
loobah, which means turned over. About a 
half day’s journey from H’eylah, on the arm 
of the Euphrates is a town called Hussein, 
where Hussein the son of Ally is buried : over 
his sepulchre is a very fine house the top of 
which is covered with pure gold. The Moguls 
are accustomed to visit it bringing their dead 
bodies ("called in Arabic Nyjahyas, meaning 
unclean) to be buried there. In the time of the 
Wooabbis they came there and stole all the 
ornaments and broke the house and the sepul¬ 
chre. The Jews mock the Moguls, saying, 
“ your prophet could not save his place from 
the enemy.” They answered that he was not 
there, having gone to visit his father who is 
buried at Messad, as .shall be mentioned by 
and by; but now they have rebuilt it, and 
surrounded the whole with a strong wall. 
H’eylah is built on the banks of the Euphrates 
and on it is a large bridge of boats. The toAvn 
is enclosed with a little wall. In it are some 
fine houses and good chans for travellers. 



The product of it is grain, cattle, good horses, 
abundance of dates, .also it is well supplied 
with good flesh, large and excellent fish and 
vegetables, in abundance at a moderate 
price; and also good water. From April to 
September, is very hot, being in the desert. 
I have been told that once in a year it is cus* 
tomary to bring there wood bound together 
from beyond Alleppo on the Euphrates at the 
time of the increase of the waters ; for then 
the Arabs Annajee who dwell on the banks 
of it could not come at them. The coins, 
weights, measures, customs, and languages, 
are similar to those of Bagdad. There are 
about twenty-five families of Israelites. The 
treasurer of the governor is an Israelite : while 
I was there it was Mr. Skoory, a very excel¬ 
lent man, and chief over them. They have a 
small synagogue. Nazareens are few in num¬ 
ber. The greater part of the inhabitants, are 
Mahometans to the number of about ten thou¬ 
sand families. The governor of it is a Mitsal- 
lim under the orders of the pasha of Bagdad. 

From thence I went to visit the burying 
place of the prophet It is half a 

day’s journey. The hire of a horse or mule 
is two piasters, that of a camel three, of an ass 
one and half. His sepulchre is on the banks 
of an arm of the Euphrates, and over it is built 
a fine house surrounded by many other houses 
for the benefit of the people who come to 
visit ihe place : they are enclosed with a wall, 
and outside the wall is a large place with some 
houses and tents in which the Caddarites stay 
the whole year. It is enclosed with a high wall. 
In the room which is over Ezekiel’s sepulchre 
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is a large wooden box of cunning work; the 
length of it is about three English yards, the 
breadth about two, and tfie height about two ; 
it is covered with a woollen cloth ; in its 
four corners are standards ; and on their tops 
are imitations of pomegranates, the people say 
that the prophet is buried in this box. In 
ancient times many lands were given to this 
place for benefit of the Sheik who is appoint¬ 
ed by the Israelites at Bagdad to minister 
there. There is found here every thing 
for food. The Israelites from Bagdad and 
H'eylah, are accustomed to come every year 
during the feast of Pentecost to visit this place. 

I was informed by a woman who came to 
visit this place some years ago, that they were 
robbed on the road by the Caddarites who dwell 
around in the desert; even theMahometans that 
were owners of the cattle, which they were rid¬ 
ing could not save them ; their cattle also were 
stolen and they were in consequence unable 
to go further. After a few minutes came to 
them a Bedoo, and enquired why they sat 
there, they replied that they were robbed by 
the Caddarites ; he asked them by what road 
they saw them going away. And being inform¬ 
ed he pursued after them and overtook them, 
and succeeded in saving all the spoils, even 
their arms with their asses ; and binding them 
up, brought all these things, and gave back 
again to each that which was his own, and 
went on with them : all the people were great¬ 
ly astonished at his force and courage, even 
the Mahometans. After he had come with 
them to a place where there was no further 
occasion of fear, he told the Israelites that 
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he was one of the Jews who dwell in this wil¬ 
derness ; and he exhibited to them the marks 
that he was a Jew;"but he commanded them 
not to tell the Mahometans that he was a 
Jew ; and then went away. The Mahometans 
call the prophet Ezekiel El-cafFull, meaning 
a pledge; saying that Mahomet wishing to 
kill all the Israelites that were under his 
subjection if they would not believe on him, 
the prophet Ezekiel appeared to him and 
said “ don’t kill them because it is not yet 
the proper time, and I am pledge for them 
that on the proper time arriving I will 
bring them to you and they will believe, 
one day as I was sitting in the room where 
Ezekiel is buried, reading his book there 
came in a Mogul to kiss the box wherein he is 
buried, and he asked me what I w r as reading? 
I answered “ the book of this prophet.” He 
asked me his name ? I anwered, Ezekiel the 
son of Boozee the Priest, then he asked me 
if the same was written in that book. L replied 
yes, he then asked me why they call him 
Caffull? I do not know it, said I to him. 
After that he asked the same questions of 
the watchman that was there ; who replied to 
him in the same manner as I mentioned above 
at the same time that the Wooabbis came to 
Hussein they came also there and asked the 
Sheik who ministered there ; who is this? he 
replied a Jewish Prophet. They then kissed 
the box where he is buried, and went away. 

From thence I returned to H’eylah and to 
Bagdad ; and from Bagdad I went in a small 
vessel (called in Arabic Masuah) on the 
Tygris to Basoora, and arrived there in six 
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days. This was in March, in which month the 
waters begin to increase. I paid for my pas¬ 
sage fifteen piasters. It is not the custom in 
these vessels as 1 will mention hereafter to sup¬ 
ply the passengers with victuals ; but only 
with water and firewood. Half way between 
Bagdad and Basoora is a small village named 
Kootell-Amara, where are to be found all ar¬ 
ticles of food at a moderate price. The inha¬ 
bitants of this village are Mahometans, and 
travellers are not quite safe there. To the 
west of this village is an arm of the Tygris, 
which flows into the Euphrates. Near the vil¬ 
lage Shookel-syookh which is on the banks of the 
Euphrates. At half a days journey by land be¬ 
fore comingto the village called Legorn ah (where 
the Tygris and the Euphrates are united) is 
buried Ezra, over whose sepulchre is built a v ery 
high tower the top of which is painted green : 
it is situated in a large court, having many 
houses for the benefit of the people who come 
to visit there. He is buried in a large box 
equal to that wherein Ezekiel the prophet is 
buried; but is covered with a green cloth: 
nobody watches there, saying, that it is of no 
use because whoever should take a single thing 
from the place would be badly treated. I was 
told many stories regarding the prophet by 
the Israelites at Basoora, and by the Arabs, 
but I do not find them to be correct. The Is¬ 
raelites at Basoora, are accustomed to visit 
his sepulchre at feast of Pentecost. The Arabs 
call him Azyer. Beyond the Tygris near 
the place where he is buried is a small village, 
When any people come there, they bring vic¬ 
tuals to sell, crossing the river in a little 
boat, or on bladders. The above Legorna is 




a very nice village: on one side of it flown 
the Tygris, on the other the Euphrates, ahfll 
uniting there they run to Basoora, and froi&| 
thence to the Persian gulph. The village a-f 
bounds in fruits, especially dates. On the bankjsi 
of the rivers are planted many gardens of 
palm trees. There is also good mutton,' 
and very good fish in abundance. In the' 
middle of the river there is a vessel in which the 
people of the custom house of Basoora watch- ; 
es. From thence to Basoora on both sides- 
of the river are many gardens of Palm; 
trees, and different fruits. Half a day’s journey ^ 
by land to Basoora on the banks of the river ’ 
amongst the gardens is built a very fine little j 
palace which is made at the expenses of the « 
Honorable Company for the benefit of their s 
eonsul who uses to stay there in the hot season, 
this palace is called in Arabic Koot-el-frang. ; 
From the river to Basoora is about three hour's 
journey on an arm of the river which passes 
near the town. The town is not fortified, but 
is large. Most of the houses streets and mar- ' 
kets are miserable, but some are good. There 
are number of Chans for the benefit of travel¬ 
lers and keeping of merchants goods. The 
water is very bad, except that which is brought 
from the Tygris called in Arabic Sot-el-Arab. 
The climate is unhealthy. From May to Sep¬ 
tember, it is very sickly, because in this sea¬ 
son the waters of the river decrease considera¬ 
bly and not overflowing the banks, what re¬ 
mains in the pools becomes stagnant and foul. 
The town is well supplied with every kind of 
merchandize because it is the gate of India 
and Persia. There are also to be found a great 
many pearls at a moderate price, which are 
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{nought from the Island called in Arabic 
Bachran. It is also well stocked with grain, 
flesh, fish, fruits and vegetables. There are 
millions of palm-trees, the dates of which are 
conveyed to Bagdad, Persia, India, and that 
part of Arabia called Yaman. They make 
from the dates a kind of honey called in Arabic 
Seylon. The coins are called carsheen, which 
is a coin of common silver of the ancient Ma¬ 
hometan kings, the Rubah is also a coin of 
common silver, ten of which make a Kars, 
the Dahanym is a copper coin, twenty of 
which make one rubah. There are of inferior 
quality, being much alloyed; three khars 
and a third being the value of a German dol¬ 
lar. There are many other Turkish coins 
current and all the European coins, in both 
of the precious metals, which fluctuate much 
in value. The weights of the precious me¬ 
tals, jewels, merchants goods, and measures, 
are equal to those of Bagdad but the other 
weights, are by okea.* There are about three 
hundred families of Israelites some of whom 
are rich merchants and respectable people; 
the others are artificers. The treasurer of 
the town is an Israelite, and their chief. They 
have a fine large synagogue. | 

* The vasna b 4 maun, the maun six okeas. The okea is one 
and half okea of that of Bagdad. 

t I was told there by an Israelite by name Jacob Toba, 
some years ago, that being with his father at Muscat, a Geor¬ 
gian Jew, who was a great merchant in China together with 
his brother were accustomed to stay, one at Bombay and the 
other in China, and every three years they used to interchange 
places. They had a steward, a Jew from Yaman, at the end of a 
certain year they examined their books with the merchants at 
China and found twenty boxes of China pots, by the books of 
the China merchants, more than they had received. They en¬ 
quired about it and found that their steward took it on his mas- 
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In Basoora there are about 300 families 
of Armenians or Amolokites, speaking Arabic 

ters account but sent it to Bombay, on his own account. They 
then put him in prison until his brother arrived from Bombay, 
he then being- ready to go to Bombay. On his arriving at Bom¬ 
bay he found his brother dead in consequence of which he gave - 
up his China trade. This steward was a prisoner for about a year: 
while in the prison he enquired about the Emperor of China and 
the customs ot the country and if they were tributary to any 
other nation. The Captain of the prison replied to him, that it 
was customary every year for a man with a beard and long hair 
dressed in a white garment, with fringes in the four corners ot it. 
(Numbers xv. 3S>) with a piece of straight black skin worn 
round his left arm to come there. On the day that he comes, all 
the markets are shut up ; and no one is allowed to come near 
him except the governor and his princes who give him a gree t 
quantity of money with which he goes off. Then this Jew' said 
to him if you will be kind to me and take me to him when he. 
next comes here, the benefits which I shall derive at his hand#*? 
I will give you a third part of; he answered, it is not possible 
for any body to approach him except the governor and his 
princes. Then said the Jew, I will write a letter which |rou 
can give into his hands. He answered that even this was im¬ 
possible because he himself could not go near him. Then said 
the Jew, I will write an open letter, and you shall show it him from 
afar off, and I am sure that by his beholding this letter he will 
call you. Then he answered, this I will do. The Jew then 
wrote a letter in the same characters such as are used in the 
manuscripts stating all his distresses and gave it to the Cap¬ 
tain of the prison who did as he had promised, as soon as this 
man saw the writing from afar he called to him and read the 
letter. Then he began to laugh and after a little while he be¬ 
gan to weep; fie then wrote beneath the letter in the Hebrew 
language, and in the same characters in beautiful writing, the 
following words, “ I have commanded the governor to give you 
five hundred Dollars and a free vessel with expenses for the 
voyage that you may go to any place you like ; but to me you 
cannot come,” and he signed the initials of his name in the 
same characters, and which it was impossible to make out, and 
gave orders to the governor accordingly. The next day the 
governor sent to him to enquire to what place he wanted to go, 
he replied, To Bombay. Then they prepared him provisions, 
and sent him five hundred Dollars, and a vessel free. He then 
sailed for Bombay, from thence he came to Muscat. This Jacob 
who told me this, told me also that he saw with his own eyes 
the letter and read it himself, as this man had brought it as an 
evidence of the truth of his story 



and the Arman languages. Most of them are 
very rich and great merchants : the others are 


This same Jacob also told me another story. That once two 
Israelitish merchants came from Constantinople to China and 
remained there for some time. Once their servant went out 
in the market, and quarrelled with a China man. The Jew then 
struck him on the face and he fell down and died. On this the 
Jew was seized and put in prison, and an order was issued that 
he should pay life for life. Then they brought him out and on 
taking off his garment to kill him, they found that he was dres¬ 
sed in a small garment with fringes as is the* custom with 
every Jew accorning to the Mosaical law (as is mentioned 
Numbers xv. 38) then they began to gaze one at the other and 
asked him of what religion he was ; he replied that he is a Jew. 
They then took him back to the prison, and sent this report to 
the Emperor enquiring what they should do to him, the Emperor 
answered that the blood which he had shed was to be forgiven 
him ; and that a present was to be made to him from the Em¬ 
peror and that those who imprisoned him should ask his pardon. 
It was so done. After this the governor of the town used to come 
to the two merchants and converse with them and to know their 
fafeh; and he told them, that all the Chinese must obey the 
orders of the Israelites who dwell on the other side of China, 
and if they should neglect to give them their tribute, year by 
year, they were to come over and destroy their land. I conceive 
that these Israelites are the children of Moses who went there 
in the time of the destruction of Jerusalem by Nabuccadnazzar 
whom David propheeied in Psalm cxxvii. and they are fre¬ 
quently called by all the Israelites Beni Moshei. J-qyfo '33 

meaning the children of Moses, and they are too numerous to be 
counted as it is written in the 1 Chronicles xxiii'. 15—17 verses. 
The sons of Moses were Gershom and Eliezer. Of the sons of 
Gershom, Shebuel was the chief. And the son of Eliezer was 
Rehavio the chief. And Eliezer had nine other sons but the 
sons of Rehavio were very many.” I am sorry to say that this 
is not a proper translation of the Hebrew the words Rahboo 

Lemaiallah^T meaning “they are multiplied to above” 

meaning above the number of all the Israelites ; and in this is 
fulfilled the word of theLord, Numbers xiv. 12. And I will make 
thee a great and strong nation more than they. Thus the good 
promise of the Lord is never lost for ever. The Israelites through 
Moses’s intercession were not destroyed, and God’s promise to 
Moses could never fail. 
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artificers : they have their churches. I was* i 
told there by an Armenian traveller from Je-< 
rusalem, named Chajee Abrahim, who came: ; 
from ./Ethiopia, that he saw there, in many ; 
places, white Jews ; and that he conversed 
with them, and they were very merry with him 
because he told them that he was an inhabi- ; 
tant of Jerusalem and that there are numbers 
of Israelites having their synagogues. They , 
said to him that if he would send to them one 
of the Israelites of Jerusalem they would give ? 
him a tenth part of their substance. He told ; 
me also that they have no books, except ma¬ 
nuscripts of the five books of Moses, and some < 
of the prophets : they do not wish to read in 
a printed book. They are separate from alki 
the other nations in all their customs, also the 
other nations are afraid to rob or oppress them. 
Most of them are farmers, having cattle in 
abundance. On hearing this history I was 
astonished how they came there, and I began 
to seek in the ancient chronicles. Then I found 
in a very ancient book, that on coming San. 
heryr the king of Assyria to Judea men¬ 
tioned 2 Kings xviii. 13 and xix. 9, and on 
hearing that Terhooka the king of Cush 
or ^Ethiopia rebelled against him, he took 
the tribe of Simeon with him and went to 
battle: and there they remained, between 
the mountains. I conceive therefore that 
these must be their successors. In Basoora 
are also Vakeels of the Honorable Com¬ 
pany, French, German and Russians. Of Maho¬ 
metans there are about twenty thousand fa¬ 
milies who are very unkind to the other nati¬ 
ons, except Europeans or those who have the 
favour of the Vakeels. Most of the Mahome- 
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tans are of the caste called Ingzaddee who 
are decendants of the ancient Caddarites, they 
speak the pure Arabic : this tribe has also the' 
best horses- The governor of the town is a 
Mitsallim under the orders of the Pasha of 
Bagdad. The language of the town is mostly 
Arabic but some speak Persian. About forty 
years ago it was customary for a caravan to 
go from thence to Alleppo or Damascus, 
through the desert, which is twenty five days’ 
journey ; but the Pasha of Bagdad put a stop 
to it in consequence of not receiving any tax on 
such goods- From thence to Bagdad by land 
on the banks of the Tygris on the Persian 
side is seven days journey, but the road is 
rather dangerous. From Basoora to Busher by 
land is three days journey; from Basoora to 
Soosan (which is mentioned in Esther) called 
now Shuster Daspoore is nine days’ journey, 
beyond the river. From Basoora I returned 
to Bagdad by a different route. I again went 
on a small vessel called Mashoova Zycahera 
to Legorna and from thence on the Euphrates 
to Shookel-syoock; my voyage- lasted two 
days and a half and cost me a carsheen. This 
is a large village surrounded with a wall built 
on the banks of the Euphrates. It is very 
miserably built with narrow streets and mar¬ 
kets. There are two or three chans for the 
benefit of travellers. It is full of grain, fruits, 
flesh, fish, butter, milk, cheese, and cattle, at 
a moderate price. There are also to be found 
here the best Arabian horses having thin legs 
and running very fast and are obtained at a 
moderate price: horses of this kind are called 
in Arabic H’ly nesdi. The climate is hot, 
and they have no water except that of the Eu- 
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phrates. The coins, weights, measures, and 
customs are similar to those of Basoora.—There 
are about ten families of Israelites collected 
from Bagdad and Basoora. No Nazareens 
reside there. There are about two thousand fami¬ 
lies of Arabs of the tribe of Ingzaddee.The gover¬ 
nor is a sheik entitled sheikelmoontafeek, who 
rules over all the villages about three days 
journey around. He is under the orders of the 
Pasha of Bagdad. The language is the pure 
Arabic. From this village to Bagdad is live 
days’ journey: the hire of a horse or a mule 
is five carsheen but the road is rather danger¬ 
ous, except one be provided with a guard-from 
the sheik. Over against it, beyond the Eu¬ 
phrates, is a village of the caste of the people 
called iSobbie, this caste does not believe in 
any scriptures they even scoff at the history 
of the creation of the world, I have tried much 
to make out their proper faith, but I could not 
understand it, for they do not wish to speak 
out except agreeably to their customs ; 1 con¬ 
ceive that they believe in the devil; they eat 
and drink every thing: but first of all the 
animals must be killed in the following way; 
two purified persons hold the animal in their 
arms taking care that it touch the ground but 
rest on some wood while a third person kills it, 
after which it is carried to the river and cleansed 
in the water. I have been told by some people 
that they believe Satan to be the creator, 
which I shudder to express. They are uncir¬ 
cumcised : they speak the pure Arabic, but 
their books are in another language. I could 
not make out a single word of it. 

From Shookel Seho I proceeded again in 
a very small vessel on the Euphrates to Loom- 
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loon ; my voyage lasted three days, at the cost 
of three carsheen. On both sides of the river 
dwell many tribes of the Caddarites, therefore 
during the hot season the passengers are not 
safe, but I went when the river was full. About 
a day’s journey from Loomloon the river is 
divided into streams to water the paddy-fields 
which are cultivated in abundance there, and 
therefore there is great difficulty in passing 
with a large vessel. Loomloon is a large town, 
arms of the river passes through many of the 
streets; to cross them a small vessel is used: 
the Arabs there use to cross it by riding on a 
bladder. The buildings of the town are mi¬ 
serable with narrow streets and markets : there 
are some chans for the benefit of travellers. 
It is also stocked with victuals at a moderate 
price. The coins, weights, measures, and lan¬ 
guage are similar to those of Basoora, but the 
okea is a little larger. All the inhabitants are 
Arabs, using the same manner as the Moguls 
who are denominated by the Arabs Rfad, they 
are about twenty thousand families. There 
are two Israelites, goldsmiths, without families. 

Between fifty or sixty years ago it was 
customary to convey goods on the Euphrates 
from Basoora to H’eylah and other villages, 
but since the Euphrates was divided into 
streams, wherein large vessels could not pass, 
it has been discontinued. 

From thence I proceeded to Messad, one 
day's journey. The hire of a horse or a mule 
is one kars and a half, that of a camel two, 
of an ass one. They did not know me on 
the road for a Jew : if they had known me as 
such I should have been destroyed, because 
according to their ignorance this is their most 
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holy road, being the way to Messad where 
Ally Eben Talib, the son-in-law of Mahomet, 
is buried—believing in him as their prophet.. 
The whole road is a sandy plain, with very 
few villages and water on it. In one of the 
villages which is not far from Loomloon they 
are accustomed to take a carsheen from every 
one who goes to visit Ally, and for merchants 
goods; they pay custom according to the 
value of the goods. I was obliged also to pay 
a carsheen because I could not appear as a 
Jew. In my passing this road there was a 
great assemblage of people going to visit the 
sepulchre of Ally. We left Loomloon in the 
evening and passed the whole night in travel¬ 
ling: the journey was rendered pleasant by 
singing Persian poems with shouting and mu¬ 
sic. About three hours’ journey from Messad 
is an arm of the Euphrates, which flows from 
Ussain, as I have already mentioned. On 
this arm there is a bridge where they are ac¬ 
customed to take a tack* from each person, 
but for goods they take more, but 1 did not 
pay it, because the Collector of it was a Jew 
from Bagdad who knew me. Messad is a 
small tow r n built in the desert enclosed with 
a wall: around it is a trench and it is entered 
by one gate. The houses are built of bricks 
and has a miserable appearance. The streets 
and the markets are narrow, except one mar¬ 
ket which is near the sepulchre of Ally which 
is a little broad. There are many miserable 
chans for travellers. The climate is very hot, 
the water of the town is very saltish and hea¬ 
vy, but they bring water to drink from the arm 
of the river Euphrates above mentioned. Eve- 


Tack which is the value of 50 para. 
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ry thing is there very dear because it can get 
nothing except that which is brought from the 
adjacent villages of about a day’s journey dis¬ 
tant ; number of people come daily to visit the 
sepulchre of Ally, and many of them reside 
there. The coins, weights, and measures, are 
similar to those at Bagdad. The language 
chiefly spoken is Arabic, but the Moguls speak 
Persian. Every one who comes to visit the 
sepulchre of Ally must give three piasters at 
the gate of the town. The Moguls there are 
accustomed to bring their dead bodies from 
Persia to be buried. Arabs call these bodies 
Nhyjahas which means abomination: the 
burying places are divided into three classes, 
that is for those buried outside of the town who 
must give twenty-five piasters; for burying in 
the trench round the wall, fifty piasters; and 
in the town one hundred : and for those who 
wish to be buried in the court of Ally’s sepul¬ 
chre there is no appointed rate but is accord¬ 
ing.to their agreement. The collector of this 
money is an Israelite sent by the treasurer of 
the pasha of Bagdad, because the town belongs 
to this pasha. I was accustomed in the even¬ 
ings to sit down in the gate of the town, in 
order to converse with the Jew. It is both to 
him and to the Mahometans who are appoint¬ 
ed to this situation a great joy on hearing that 
some dead bodies are brought. I asked them 
where they bury all these as the town is 
not very large ; they answered that they have 
caves in the town which are filled with dead 
bodies, and as soon as they are full they 
take them out by night and carry them to 
the desert and put them there and cover them 
with sand. In the middle of the town is the 
o 
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sepulchre of Ally eben Talib above mentioned 
the Mogul# call him Ameer-el-moonin meaning 
the head of the teachers. Over the sepulchre is 
built a very fine and large tomb covered with 
pure gold, around the tomb is a fine court. Ill 
the gate of it are used to sit all the shroffis 
or petty cashkeepers. In the side of the tomb 
are green veils of cunning work, indeed it is 
of great value, there are many ornaments of 
precious metals and jewels. The governor 
of Messad is a Moolah under the orders of 
the Pasha of Bagdad. I was told there 
that there is a road from Messad to Mec¬ 
ca where Mahomed is buried, but a caravan 
cannot pass that way owing to the Arab Ana* 
zee and there being no water on the road. 
Bedowins however manage to go by this road. 
I have been also told that some centuries ago 
there was an arm of the Persian gulph practi¬ 
cable for some vessels; but now it is dried up. 

From Massad I returned to H’eylah two days’ 
journey. The hire of horse or a mule is seven 
piasters, that of a camel nine, and of ass five. 
In the road are some Arab villages, but one 
or two passengers are not quite safe. From 
H'eylah 1 returned to Bagdad, and from Bagdad 
1 went again in a vessel to Basoorah ; from 
Basoorah 1 proceeded to Aboosar in a vessel 
called in Arabic baglau: my voyage lasted 
eight days, at the cost of four carsheen for 
each passenger. Two days we lost on the river. 
On its both banks are planted vast number of 
palm and other fruit trees; having many villa¬ 
ges amongst them belonging to the pasha of 
Bagdad About fifty English miles from Aboo¬ 
sar is a small island called Charetz, there 
are a few inhabitants whoiare Mahometans. I 
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was told by a Mogul an inhabitant of Aboosar, 
who was with me in the vessel, that in the 
sea surrounding this island are numbers ©f 
very large pearls, but that there are also large 
sharks, who devour the divers, and, as he 
added, along with the boat: on my laughing 
at this, he said that it had been tried many 
times, with the same result and 1 asked, if 
it be so how they came to know that there 
are large pearls he said that they are to be 
seen when the sea is calm. Aboosar is a 
small town on the coast of the Persian gulph : 
It is a miserable place with narrow streets 
and markets; but there are good houses for 
travellers! and keeping of merchants goods 
called caravanseras, and a very good house 
where the governor resides. From April to 
September it is very hot; the water is not quite 
good. It is a place of much trade, because it 
is the gate of Persia; through it are conveyed 
the persian goods to India, and the Indian 
goods to Persia. It is also well stocked with 
provisions and fruits in abundance at moderate 
price; but not so cheap as in Arabia: the 
weights of the precious metals, jewels, and 
measures, are similar to that of Basoorah : but 
the weights of merchants goods are by poosda* 
The coins are rupees and toomans f The lan¬ 
guages are Arabic and Persian. There are 

* A poosda is twelve keass, a keass is sixty mitkals, the 
weight of ten German dollars. 

t Tooman is a Persian golden coin, the value of it is eight 
Persian rupees. The rupee is a silver coin. A dollar is the 
value of two Rupees and three quarters. Poole is a copper 
coin, fifty pooles make one rupee. There are of inferior quali¬ 
ty being much alloyed, and there are also many other Turkish, 
European, and Indian coin current in both of the precious 
metals, which fluctuate much in value. 



about two hundred poor families of Persiaoy 
Israelites, having three Synagogues; most 
them are goldsmiths : they are very badlj$j 
treated by the common Mahometans: therarl 
are about five hundred families of Amolokitoai) 
or Armenians, having their churches, some ofi^ 
them are very rich merchants, the others arti« § 
fleers: they are illtreated as well as the Jews# ! 
There resides an English consul, he has at | 
very fine house enclosed with a wall: At hia | 
gate is a guard of an Indian sepoy, and he ia j 
much respected there, having power to punish j 
those who are disobedient to him: There are j| 
about five thousand families of Mahometans of i 
both castes, Soonee and Sheah. The governor 
of it when I was there wassheich Abd-Rassool 
under the orders of the Shahzadah of Shiraz, 
who is a son of Fat Elisha the king of Persia; 
this sheich Abd Rassool is a good and kind man. 

From Aboosar to Shiraz is seven days’ 
journey : There are about seven hundred fami¬ 
lies of Israelites. Some years ago a number of 
Israelites turned Mahometans owing to great 
oppression from the Mahometans, they are 
not however connected with them in marri¬ 
age, but with their own people, and it is the 
same in many parts of Persia, where Israelites 
have become Mahometans by reason of great 
oppression. From Shiraz to Aspahan is twelve 
days’ journey: and there are also three hun¬ 
dred families of Israelites. From Aspahan to 
Casan is eight days’ journey. There are 
about one hundred families of Israelites : From 
Casan to Tehran is four days’ journey. This 
is the residence of the king of Persia. There 
are about one hundred (amities of Israelites. 
From Tehran to Mezanderan is seven days’ 
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journey. There are about sixty families of 
Israelites. Mezanderan is situated on the coast 
of the easpian sea, and there are to be found 
vessels which sail to Astracan. There are 
many other places in Persia where Israelites 
reside. I have not been myself in these above 
mentioned places: but I have been told by 
travellers who had journeyed hither that there 
are very few Levites amongst the Israelites; 
and also that the latter in general are very 
ignorant in the Hebrew language and customs. 
1 conceive therefore, that they must be some 
of those who did not return with the captivity 
at the building of the second Temple. I have 
been told also that great numbers of Israelites 
were proselyted to Mahometanism by force in 
some of the last centuries. From Aboosar I 
proceeded again in a small vessel to Linga; my 
voyage lasted five days at the cost of two Dollars 
(for a person without victuals except firewood 
and water) likewise in all the Arabian and In¬ 
dian vessels. Linga is a large village on the Per¬ 
sian coast. Pearls may be bought there at a mo¬ 
derate price. There are also numbers of shells 
of mother pearl; I bought several large ones 
there and brought them to Bombay but was ob¬ 
liged to cast them away because nobody valued 
them, as also some other very curious different 
shells. Linga is well supplied with provisions 
and some fruits, the climate is very hot and the 
water bad. The coins, weights, measures, and 
language are similar to those of Aboosar. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Mahometans and few 
Banians. The governor of the place is a Sheich 
under the orders of the prince royal of Shiraz. 
From thence I proceeded again on a small 
vessel to Basel Kymah : my voyage lasted 
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three days at the cost of half dollar. Rasel 
Kymah is on the Arabian coast, situated on ah 
arm of the sea near a large mountain. 1 have 
very little to say about it. It is a miserable 
village. The climate is very hot, and water 
bad. It was a large village some years ago: 
but more than half was destroyed by the En¬ 
glish. The inhabitants of it are wicked Arabs, 
The governor is a Sheich and one of (hem. 

From thence I proceeded in a small ves¬ 
sel to Sahar my voyage lasted fifteen days at 
the cost of a Dollar per person. Sah’ar is on 
the coast of Arabia in the province of Batnee. 
It is a small miserable town, but is supplied 
with abundance of fish, milk, ghee and cheese, 
so cheap as to be got nearly for nothing. I 
bought a great fish in weight about fifteen En¬ 
glish pounds for five Guazee which make the 
sixtieth part of a German Dollar, a cheese, a 
pound in weight, for five Guazee, and other 
things in like proportion. There are very ex¬ 
cellent dates called in Arabic Halal-Batnee 
in abundance, limes are found there in very 
great abundance, these they dry in the sun 
they are there called in Arabic Numee Mescatt 
and with them they supply all the Persian 
coast together with Basra and Bagdad. There 
are also to be found mangoes and guavas ; the 
guavas is there called Zettoon. The coins, 
weights, measure, customs, and language, are 
similar to those of Mescatt. The climate is 
very hot and the water bad. There are about 
twenty families of Israelites having the same 
customs as the Israelites in Yaman ; most of 
them lend money to the people of the villages 
on interest. They have a small synagogue and 
are much revered there by the Mahometans, 
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who call them vad Sarah meaning the children 
of Sarah. Nazareens do not reside there. Of 
Mahometans there are about three thousand 
families. The governor of it is a principal 
Sheich under the.order>s of the Sultan of Mes- 
catt. From Sahar to Mescatt by land is three 
days’ journey on the sea coast, with abundance 
of villages and gardens on the road ; but water 
is scarce and not good. I went in a very small 
vessel to Mescatt my voyage lasted two days 
and a half, at the cost of a German dollar for 
each person, without provision, except fire¬ 
wood and water. Mescatt is situated on the 
sea coast between mountains. On the top of 
the mountains which are towards the sea are 
built very strong forts and these form Military 
stations, commanding the entry of Mescatt, so 
that a vessel approaching Mescatt must pass 
between them as if through a gate. The town 
is built of hewn stone and enclosed with a low 
wall. There are some very fine houses after 
the European fashion ; some streets are good 
but most of the streets, and markets are nar¬ 
row. The climate is excessively hot and un¬ 
wholesome as a free circulation of air, is impe¬ 
ded by the mountains. The water for the 
most part is brackish and heavy, but there is 
some a little better which they convey from the 
springs that are in the mountains outside of 
the town. Around the town are numbers of 
gardens, containing excellent fruits especially 
the dates, which are excellent in taste, and 
also wholesome, they are called in Arabic H’al- 
lal Mescatt. There are likewise good pome¬ 
granates which are brought to India, but they 
are not so good as those in Judea. About an 
hours journey far from the town is the burying 
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place of the kings, and near to it is a very ; 
high mountain on the top of which is a strong 'i 
fort built of hewn stone: It is a military sta¬ 
tion overlooking the approach by sea on the 
back of the town. The town carries on much 
trade with India and Persia”; there are also 
pearls to be found at a moderate price; fruits • 
vegetables, and fish are in abundance as cheap • 
as at Sahar; but flesh and bread are dear. On 
the banks of the sea around it are to be found i 
very curious shells of different colours, and j 
nature. In the sea are very large fish able to ) 
swallow a small vessel (called Oory) with four 
or five persons in it. Once I went in a small 
oory to take pleasure near the shore, when we 
met with one of these fishes on which the 
people began to tap on the sides of the boat 
crying out many times, oory, oory ; it then 
passed away: I then have enquired the 
reason for doing so; they replied that this 
fish by hearing tapping noise and the name, 
Oory is afraid and goes away. The coins is 
Dollars, but there are copper coins, called 
Gauzee which are made at Mescatt, twenty of 
which is a Meham deha, fifteen Meham deha 
makes a dollar. There are of inferior quality 
being much alloyed, and there are also many 
Turkish, Persian, Indian and European coins 
current in both of the precious metals, which 
fluctuate much in value. The weights,* mea¬ 
sures are similar to those of Aboosar. The 
language is Arabic with a number of Hindoos- 
tanic words mixed in it. There are four fami¬ 
lies of Israelites, having a small synagogue. 
Nazareens do not reside there. There are.- 
about a thousand families of Banians mer-? 


* The Poosda or Maun is with a fifth part larger. 
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chants speaking Arabic and their own lan¬ 
guage : A vakeel of the Honorable company 
resides there. Mahometans are about six 
thousand families of different castes. The 
governor of the town is styled Sultan : the pre¬ 
sent Sultan is by name Seids Seed who rules 
the whole country, which surrounds Mescatt, to 
the large town Swackal which he conquered 
some years ago; he has also a great part in 
the Persian coast, namely, Bendrabass and its 
dependencies. This king is a very excellent, 
kind, and charitable man to all the nations par¬ 
ticularly to the Israelites, whom he calls vlad 
Sarah, and repeatedly says to them that “ ye 
are the children of the mistress but we are 
the children of the Egyptian concubine,” He 
is very rich in money and jewels. He also 
uses to trade to India, Arabia, and Persia. 
There is no need to speak more of his good 
character, for he is very well known amongst 
all the English nation. I have seen in Mes¬ 
catt several of his slaves who are his soldiers 
dressed equal to the English troops, and learn¬ 
ing the art of fighting as they do. I enquired 
who made them this dress, and was answered 
that it was sent for them from Calcutta. There 
is a road from Mescatt to Sheraz, viz. by cross¬ 
ing the sea to Bendrabass which is near, and it 
is under the orders of the king of Mescatt: and 
from Bendrabass to Shiraz is by land ten days’ 
journey. 

From Alleppo to India the general charac¬ 
ter and disposition of the people is pride 
sycophancy and sluggishness, they are liars, 
gormandizers, uncivil, and ignorant in true 
wisdom ; but great pretenders to enchantments. 



Th e cy ston of the Israelites in the above coun- 1 
tri eg Excepting Judea, Damascus, Alleppo, j 
and Basra is, not to marry before i 
eighteen years of age, and to buy the girl fron^i 
her father or friends according to their agree*- r 
Went a»it was in the ancient time. This womafc ,j 
is with her husband like a slave to do all they 
domestic work, and frequently to be scolded,| 
and at times to be beaten; and no redress ca*J 
be found for this because she is his propertji,] 
bought with his money : but in the five place|J 
above mentioned the marriage customs are likiy 
those in Europe ; but for scolding and beating! 
no redress is to be found, because it is his wife 
the Europeans called Franks who are found ia j 
all these places being excepted. The Naza- 
reens and Mahometans are accustomed to mar?' 
ry after attaining their twentieth year. They buy 
the girl from her father as above mentioned 
except the Franks. In Bagdad Basoora and 
Mescatt and their villages all the nations are ac¬ 
customed to keep their femalesin separate rooms 
called Harim, meaning devoted place and they 
never eat with their females in one place even 
when alone, no one can come in except a near 
kinsman or common servants. I have been told 
that some of them are doing great mischiefs 
in their Harims with their servants. When 
they visit one another they cover their faces 
■With a veil. The following is nearly the only 
difference in the faith of the Mahometans. In 
the whole of Turkey, Barbary, Egypt, Judea, 
Syria, Khoordistan, Bagdad, Basoora and 
their villages are called Soonee they are those 
who believe in Mahomet and his disciples, 
viz. t) mar) Ebin, Cattaph (who re-built the 
modet n Jerusalem) Abubeker and Osman, 
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these castes eat and drink with all the nations 
in public, excepting hog and wine. The Per¬ 
sians or Moguls are called Sheah, but the Soo- 
nees call them Refad meaning infidels for not 
believing in the above three disciples of Maho¬ 
med to be prophets, but they believe in Maho¬ 
med and Ally his son-in-law, and his son Hus¬ 
sein and Hoosein, they do not eat with any one 
of another nation, even touching their bread and 
liquids or fresh fruits, they consider it as defiled 
and will never eat it as it is customary with the 
Hindoos. On my arriving in their countries I 
was astonished at this custom, on my enquir¬ 
ing afterwards about it, I was told by the Jews 
the reason of this custom that when Ally was 
king of Bagdad his soldiers were accustomed 
to rob the victuals of the other nations in their 
feasts, inconsequence of which they complain¬ 
ed many times to Ally who bore a good cha¬ 
racter and gave orders once or twice not to do 
so, but they would not listen to them; some 
time after he preached to them in his sermons 
saying that all the other nations are unclean, 
that no one who believes in Mahomed ought 
to be well acquainted with them, and ought 
not to touch their victuals ; even if they touch¬ 
ed our victuals, it was not lawful to eat it, ex¬ 
cept medicine, and only to be acquainted with 
them in trade. After that they laid aside their 
bad conduct of robbing victuals, and this is the 
customs of the Moguls to this day. All the 
other nations are very glad in consequence of 
it. I was told by many learned Mahometans 
that there is seventy-three diferences of faith 
amongst them in Mahomed. I am not acquaint¬ 
ed with the whole of their differences, therefore 
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I gave the general difference amongst these 
two castes, but each of them are of different 
branches. 

From Mescatt I proceeded in a small boat 
called a Patamar to Bombay in the East Tndies. 
My voyage lasted nine days at the cost of two 
Dollars for each passenger. I arrived at Bom¬ 
bay in October 1828, and remained there forty 
days in great inconvenience. I found there 
few Jews from Arabia and they are domineered 
over by Solomon Yakob a rich man and the 
first Arabian Jew who established himself in 
Bombay. He is a man of a bad disposition 
and notorious character, and having no means to 
injure those w'ho disapprove his evil practices, 
on this account the Jews who speak their mind 
freely enough of him in his absence are careful 
to assent to all his saying, he is extravagant 
and is conciliated by flatterers even of the 
grossest kind. 1 had not been accustomed to 
such dishonorable subterfuges and I am a man 
who worship only my Creator. For this cause 
and on account of my refusing to conform to 
their unlawful usages which they have learnt 
from the Arabs and the Hindoos, and concerning 
which there is a prohibition in Leviticus 18. 3. 
verse, “In their statutes” &c. I was the object 
of his persecution. I sailed again in a Pata¬ 
mar for Cochin which keeping near the coast 
land gave me an opportunity of seeing the 
country to advantage. We stopped at Goa where 
my fellow voyagers landed, but hearing that the 
inhabitants were still in darkness and the life 
of a jew is not safe among them, I feared to 
leave the vessel. We arrived at Cochin after 
a passage of nine days at the total cost of three 
Bombay Rupees for each passenger. Cochin 
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is built upon an arm of the sea in Malabar coast 
which extending inland unites again with the 
ocean at Quilon : the view of the fort which is 
now in decay is occupied by numerous streets 
of handsome houses resembling a town in 
Europe. The English officers and respectable 
Dutch, Portuguese, and country born families 
reside there: In the centre is a church, 
built by the Dutch, a large and beautiful struc¬ 
ture in which divine service is regularly per¬ 
formed in English. There are two custom¬ 
houses, one at the further end of Mattan- 
cherry belonging to the Rajah of Cochin, as 
does Mattant-cherry itself, and the other at the 
beginning of Mattant-cherry. About a mile from 
the Fort belongs to the Honorable Company, 
and is wholly surrounded by the property of 
the Rajah of Cochin. Cochin is very abundantly 
supplied with country fruits, vegetables and 
all sorts of food, except wheat, which is not 
the produce of the country. Every thing of 
country produce is remarkably cheap for India, 
though very much dearer than in Arabia. There 
is a small fish named Tsalah so abundant that 
at times five hundred is obtained for a doit, and 
and it is not eaten there by the rich, it is a hand¬ 
some fish which is the Sardine or Sardellahof the 
mediterranean, and the esteemed food fit for 
princes. The following is a list of the best 
Indian fruit which I have not met with in the 
whole of Europe, Egypt, and the parts of Asia 
in which I have travelled, viz. 

*Nargil or cocoanut, 


* When the fruit is young there is soft pulpy substance har¬ 
dening by degrees and increasing in thickness as the fruit ap¬ 
proaches to ripeness and enclosing a watery substance. A great 
quantity of oil is made from it by the following process. The 
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Fanoos or jack, 

Amba or mangoe, 

Govapaxam or guava, 

Pomplamos, . 
fAmbolee or tamarind, 

Coffee, 

Pepper, 

Manjal or saffron. 

The kingdom of Cochin abounds in forests 
of large trees of various kind and valuable for 
ship building. Vessels of various kinds are built 
here, either for the sale or at the order of the 
Arabian and Indian merchants, who have often 
agents at Cochin to purchase wood and supe¬ 
rintend the building. His Britanic Majesty 


fruit of each is broken into 6 or 8 pieces which are placed in 
the sun to dry: the fruit is changed from a delicate white to a 
brown colour and becomes as hard as a stone the oil is express¬ 
ed by an oil mill—It is used for all purposes by the poor classes 
for food, for the head and skin, and tor burning light, by the richer 
people for the last purpose only. Toddy is obtained from this 
tree by cutting away the blossom before the fruit is formed and 
the liquid which will otherwise become a fruit is received in a 
earthen vessel attached to it. This is collected twice or thrice 
a day: the end of the flown stalk being pared away after each col¬ 
lection. The liquid may be safely drunk immediately after 
collecting and is a cooling quality, but becomes soon strong by ^ 
intoxicating after a very few hours. By distellation the well 
known ardent spirit called taury is obtained. In the course of 
a month the acidity daily increases until about four months, 
when it becomes a pleasant vinegar in strength and flavour con¬ 
tinually. It is at first white but when about a year old it gra¬ 
dually appears more and more like the Europeans white vine¬ 
gar. Sugar also is produced by the following process. Chu- 
nam being put into the pot which is to receive the liquid from 
the mixture is boiled down to about the thickness of butter and 
afterwards expressed in a small shallow earthen vessel to dry 
in the sun. The Hindoostanee name for this sugar is gor. 

t The Ambolee is called in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, 
Tamarindee they use it most in all purging medicine. 
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and the Honorable East India Company have 
also had vessels constructed here. The timber 
is cheap, and the wages are low About a mile 
from the Honorable Company’s Custom House, 
at Muttan-cherry is the Jews’ town, consisting 
of a broad street about a mile long on the 
banks of the sea, the houses are adjoining 
each other and are generally as good as a Eu¬ 
ropean street: the waters at Cochin is very 
bad, and it effects the inhabitants with swel¬ 
lings in the joints of the hands and feet and 
in other parts. Good water is not obtainable 
nearer than at Hallavah (in the Travancore 
country) which is about a day and halfs jour¬ 
ney from the Jews’ town. The climate is very 
hot. The coins, weights, measures, and lan¬ 
guages, are as follows. A Rupee is a fine silver 
coin struck in India weighing three and three- 
quarters dram apothecary’s weight—the fanarn 
is the Rajah’s silver coin, twenty of them make 
a Rupee in value. A copper coin struck in India 
called in Hindoostanee hardy, but in Cochin 
is called doit, ten of them make a fanam. I 
conceive that the name of this copper coin is 
retained from the Hollands, for in Holland the 
smallest copper coin is called doit: Mohur a 
gold coin in weight equal to a Rupee and pas¬ 
ses current for fifteen Rupees. There are ma¬ 
ny other coins of various countries the value of 
which are always current in practice of Rupee. 
A German Dollar* is equal in value to two 
Rupees and an eighth. Precious metals are 
weighed by Toolali which is the weight of a 
Rupee. Jewelry is weighed by wall which is 

* Dollar is called in Hindoostan Ral a venitian pootlee a 
Holland’s sequin, Gabbar. 
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fortieth part of a Toolah. Bazar articles are 
weighed by rottle equal to forty rupees or 16 
ounce, forty rottles or pounds make a maun 
*20 maun makes a candy, the native cloth mea¬ 
sure is from the elbow to the end of the middle 
linger, which will be equal to the cubit menti¬ 
oned in the Bible. But Europe cloth is sold 
by the yard, the country liquid is sold by frasca 
which will be little more than two English 
quarts. Europe liquid is sold by gallon. The 
languages chiefly spoken is Malabar, some 
speak English, Portuguese, and Hindoostanee. 
There were here about two hundred families of 
white Jew's when I was there. They have a very 
fine synagogue paved w'ith procelain from 
China. It is so fine perhaps not existing in 
any parts of Europe and Turkey W'hich I have 
travelled hither. The Dutch presented the 
synagogue with an excellent clock for which 
a separate tower is built. It is richly endowed 
w'ith garden lands. On festival days there is 
a grand display of gold and silver orna¬ 
ments, some of which are placed upon the 
manuscripts as they are carried from the 
holy ark to the pulpit where the law is read 
and occasionally explained. In the time of 
the Dutch the white Jews were great and weal- . < 
thy merchants, but they have since that time 
sunk weak and are even in a miserable state, 
living chiefly by the sale of trinkets and fur¬ 
nitures purchased in more fortunate days, and 
I am grieved to say on the prostitution of their 
half caste females. They are too proud to 
work for their livelihood, but spend their time 
chiefly in making visits. Even the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures is not usual with them. 
But some families still retain their landed pro¬ 
perty in value from about two thousand to 
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ten thousand Rupees. Their marriages like 
those of the Hindoos are attended with con¬ 
siderable expense as to deter many young men 
from marrying. They double the number of 
days of matrimonial feasting customary among 
the Jews according to Gen. 29. 27. One of 
the previleges granted to them in their ancient 
charter is the royal distinction of bridegrooms 
wearing a golden chain, and the firing of guns 
during the fourteen days of the wedding festi¬ 
vity : This charter is engraved in copper in 
the Malyalim language and characters. It 
was granted by five cotemporary kings whose 
signatures are affixed, and from whom they 
are allowed by this charter to make converts. 
Another previlege is the holding their pater¬ 
nal lands from the crown at the half the an¬ 
nual acknowledged value which would be 
due from the same lands. If any other Jew or 
foreign white Jew may purchase these lands 
they may retain the privilege which would be 
lost if the property should pass to another 
class of people. I do not know the date ©f 
this copper charter, but have reason to suppose 
that the white Jews arrived there some little 
time before the Portuguese, for I have met in 
the parts of Europe with persons of the same 
family names, with those in Cochin, as for 
instance the Rotenboorgs, Tserfates, Ashkena¬ 
zim and Sargons &c. They have no manuscripts 
more than two or three centuries old. 

Tiie black Jews in Cochin and the surround¬ 
ing villages, viz. Arnalata, Sbynoth, and Malla, 
consist of about one thousand and five hundred 
families. They have six synagogues two in Co¬ 
chin, two in Arnalata, in Shynoth one, in Mala 
Q 
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one. They are neat buildings. The ornaments 
for the manuscript are few but handsome. The 
black Jews are good people, and most of them 
are engaged in mechanical employments. There 
are no agriculturists among them. Even 
their garden grounds are cultivated by the 
Hindoos: Many are in easy circumstances, 
scarcely a poor man is to be found among 
them. Yesoonee a ship builder is reputed 
to be very rich and is in every point a 
respectable man. The black Jews are 
much more respectable for moral charac¬ 
ter and conduct than the white Jews. They 
are in general well acquainted with the He¬ 
brew scriptures, which they readily translate 
into Malyalim and ass far as circumstances 
allow them they walk according to the law. 
They have not among them a single Priest 
or a Levite. The white Jews say of them 
that they are descendants of numerous slaves 
who were purchased and converted to Ju¬ 
daism, set free, and carefully instructed by a 
rich white Jew some centuries ago; at his 
cost they say were all their old synagogues 
erected. The black Jews, believe themselves 
to be the descendants of the Israelites of the 
first captivity who w r ere brought to India 
and did not return with the Israelites 
who built the second temple—This account 
I am inclined to believe correct: though cal¬ 
led black Jews they are of somewhat dark¬ 
er complexion than the white Jews, yet 
they are not of the colour of the natives of 
the country or of persons descended from 
Indian slaves. 

Besides the white Jews are of two other 
classes, called in Hebrew Meshooh’rorym, 
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the other Aavodim D v i3Jt. Both clas¬ 
ses were formerly slaves, the Meshooh’ro- 
yrn are those who have been emancipated: 
when one of the Aavodim obtains his freedom 
from his master a written document in testi¬ 
mony thereof is granted to him under the seal 
of the synagogue, for which the Master or the 
emancipated person pays forty-one Rupees. 
I have remonstrated against the existence ol 
slavery in a place under the British govern¬ 
ment which has declared slavery to be unlaw¬ 
ful, and the precept regarding the articles ol 
property is according to the Jewish Tal¬ 
mud. Deena deyinal Mootho Deena, meaning 
“ the law of the state is law,” 
my remonstrance however excited only displea. 
sure. I was asked ‘ why do you wish to de 
prive us of our property.’ Persons of one class 
have intermarried with families of the othe 
three classes, although fornications are by n< 
means uncommon. 

The accounts given by Dr. Buchanan is 
his ‘ Christian researches’ are wholly differen 
to those which I am obliged to give ; and I ar 
very sorry to say that I suspect that the Jew 
in order to obtain money imposed upon him 
story fabricated for the occasion. Being a Je' 
and understanding the Hebrew language an 
customs, and having an opportunity of examir 
ing their books, printed and manuscripts, the 
could not have easily deceived me, even ha 
they any inducement to do so, which it is plai 
they had not. The writing of the manuscrip 
a specimen of which I have seen in Madras, aj 
pears to me precisely the same with that no 
in use among the Jews in Yaman. Tsana 
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the capital of Yaman and possibles the Sanna 
of Dr. Buchanan—There are very many learn¬ 
ed Jews in Tsana. In Sanna but few Jews, 
and none of them possessing of any learning, 
then most of the manuscripts in use at Co¬ 
chin are brought from Tsana. The antiqui¬ 
ty of the manuscript mentioned by Dr Bucha¬ 
nan is in my opinion very doubtful: Perhaps it 
may be from about hundred and fifty to three 
hundred years old. A Cochin white Jew by 
name Juda Askanozee (a German family name) 
told me that many years ago a Cochin black 
Jew, whom he when a child had seen, went to 
China, and when there accompanied some of 
the inhabitants to a fair held without the walls 
of a large town. The people of this town 
came outside for the purpose of traffic but 
would not suffer any of the strangers to enter 
into their gates. On seeing the Jew and learn¬ 
ing from him who he was, they professed that 
they also were Jews to whom the whole of the 
country on that side the river belongs. They 
would not permit him to go within the gate, 
but brought out food for him, and among other 
things flesh boiled in milk. Of this he refused 
to partake: he asked them how they if Jews 
could use food which is not customary for the 
Jews in India and other parts of the world to 
eat. They replied that Moses only forbids^ 
the seething of a kid in mothers milk, this 
flesh is not boiled in the mothers milk, and 
therefore is not unlawful to eat—He said ac¬ 
cording to the rules of the Talmud, flesh must 
not be eaten with milk of any kind. They 
replied “ who is the greater Moses or the 
Talmudists ?” He then ate what was set before 
him; and ever since afterwards used similar 
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food, saying in reply to every remonstrances 
who is greater Moses or the Talmudists. 

In Cochin are about thousand families of 
Syrians who call themselves Beni Yakob the 

children of Jacob, they confess the 

faith of Christ, but their rules differ much 
greatly from those of all other Christians whom 
I have met vritli—They marry only among 
themselves. They account Antioch the modern 
Antakee a most holy place. The information 
I gave to the second Judge of the Zillah Court 
who is a Syrian after the destruction of this 
place by an earthquake, see page fortieth, of 
which up to that time the Syrians remained 
ignorant—surprized, and it grieved him very 
much. This judge was very inquisitive about 
Jerusalem and Judea, and more especially 
about Tsafath to a place near which they at¬ 
tach some notions of holiness. In the Cochin 
territory are about ten or fifteen thousand 
families, descendants of the former Portuguese 
who conquered Cochin. They are chiefly arti¬ 
ficers and members of the Romish Church: 
Several very handsome places of worship be¬ 
longs to them. Of Hindoos of all castes the 
population amounts to about one hundred and 
fifty thousand families, over whom the Rajah 
of Cochin bears rule. Attending on one oc¬ 
casion the Rajah’s court of justice at Arnalata 
I heard a loud noise of shouting and music, 
which I found to proceed from a crowd collec¬ 
ted together to worship two trees : around the 
foot of each tree is built a seat of stone, and i 
man almost naked was employed at each tre< 
making it white withchunam water, the peoph 
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mean time were performing Poojah. I never 
till now witnessed thi3 kind of idolatry which 
is mentioned in 2. King xviii. 4. and other 
parts of Holy writings, and could not but hum¬ 
bly bless the Lord that he had given us a true 
law to separate us from such abomination. The 
worship of Images, of all kinds of animals, 
and creeping thing, is very prevalent at Cochin. 
Very many persons pay divine honor to ser¬ 
pents, which I conceive to have originated in 
the idolatry spoken of 2. Kings chapter xviii. 
4. The cow is considered sacred by the 
Banians tribe; the bull by the Brahmins. To 
kill a bull or cow, or a calf is a capital crime 
according to the Hindoos law, and is still pu¬ 
nishable with death in the Cochin territories; 
but the crime in no part of India is ever heard 
of among any class of people. Though the 
outcast tribes will eat the flesh of a dead cow 
as they will that of any other animal. In 
Sattara, the Kola poor and other territories 
governed by the Hindoo princes butchers are 
not allowed to kill a calf, cow, or bullock : This 
respect for the cow tribe probably originated 
in the worship instituted by Jeroboam king of 
Israel, mentioned in 1 Kings chap. xii. 28. 
Brahmins, Rajahpoots, five classes of artisans, 
and some others are previleged to wear a triple 
string passing over the right shoulder ancT 
under the left arm. At marriage the number 
of threads in the string is doubled and at the 
birth of the first child tribled, so that the 
string consists of nine threads. The threads 
are not twisted : Many of the Hindoo purifica¬ 
tion, mourning, ceremonies, and other customs 
bear a strong resemblance to those of the Is¬ 
raelites so that did they practise circumcision 
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and sanctify Saturday I should judge them to 
be the descendants of the long lost ten tribes. 
These however are the two covenants which 
cannot be lost sight of by the Israelites, but 
must abide in their posterity to perpetual 
generations. The Hindoos and the Mahome¬ 
tans there have a custom that their children 
should not inherit their honors and possessions 
but the sons of their sisters saying that these 
surely are their blood. Writing or engraving 
with an iron style on cadjans (or the leaves of 
Palmyra trees) said to be above a thousand 
years old were shewn to me in the court house 
at Cochin in as a fresh a state as if recently 
from the writer’s hand. This reminded me of 
the passage in Jeremiah, 17th chapter, 1st verse 
which I conceive should be translated thus. 
“ The sin of Judah is written with an iron pen 
in a nail of wood which lasts long.” The leaves 
of the Palmyra may be considered as nails of 
fingers with regard to the branches of the tree 
‘V’Btj?. That the word Shomeer, Isaiah v. 6. vii. 
23, 24. x. 17. signifies a forest tree or a piece 
of wood which is very durable, where we can¬ 
not give other meaning ; and Tsyporan 

means a man’s nail as we find in Deut xxi. 12. 
I received a present in Madras on the 30th of 
June 1332, from a native gentleman (by name 
Mr. William Roberts) seven cadjan leaves, 
the length of each is equal to three-quarters of 
an English yard, and the breadth about three 
inches, both sides are equal in breadth ; they 
are painted with gold and are written inside 
with Burmese characters, indeed I am very 
glad in having this present as it is a great cu- 
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riosity. I am told that in Ceylon and in the 
Burman countries most writings by the natives 
are in these leaves, and this is a great evidence 
in favour of my opinions. It is well known 
that the prophets were very well acquainted 
with every kind of tree as is mentioned in 
Ecclesiastes, chap. ii. 5. 

of every tree or wood in them, & I have planted 

•ns-bD fy oro 'nytaii 

Ancient history says that king Solomon brought 
the branches of the trees from all parts of the 
world with which he w r as acquainted and plant¬ 
ed them in Judea. It is not strange that the 
prophet should call these leaves by the same 
name a3 the nail of man, then we find many 
examples that tree is likened to man, and man 
to tree Isaiah lxv. 22. 

of my people the days of a tree or wood 

roy 'D) pyn 

like the days Psalm i. 3. like a tree Isaiah xi. i 
'D'3 

will sprot from his roots. And a branch 2 Sam. 

rna; nw? 

Ch. xiii. 14. of the oak tree. In the heart. 

il7«n 373 

The English translation of the above pas¬ 
sage in Jeremiah is as follows. “ The sin of 
Juda is written with a pen of iron, and with 
the point o.f a diamond. I cannot make any 
meaning of it. These are the Hebrew words 
with a literal translation over each word viz. 
with a pen j is written j of Juda J the sin 
ns'irp rm-p . mpn 

of durable J in a nail I of iron 

TD2? p ; 5 vn ^*15 
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I adduce, 1st. Here is not a conjoining vau, as 
is mostly used in the Bible—2dly. The prophet 
ought to let us know in what it was written as 
well as with what. As we find such a term in 
Job xix. 24, and there is mentioned with an iron 
pen and lead, in a rock for ever. Also there 
is a conjoining vau,—these are the Hebrew 
words with a literal translation. 

for ever | and lead | of iron | with a pen. 

“i?) rn§*; bn.s a jo 

they should be engraved j on a rock 

3rdly. I have no proof from the Hebrew scrip' 
tures that shomeer means a diamond, and 
even that which is mentioned in Ezekeel iii. 9. 
like a shomeer stronger than a rock. These 
are the Hebrew words with a literal translation, 
than a rock | which is stronger | like a d Arable 
pin TO 

I conceive that means like the above menti¬ 
oned tree rather than a diamond, then the 
worms make holes in the rock, but not in 
this tree : even the ants dont eat it being very- 
hard. And the root of shomeer is shomer law 
which means keeping or watching. If any 
Hebrew scholar is able to bring a shadow of 
proofs such as these against my opinion, he 
may argue with me, and I should be much 
obliged to him, but not those who are merely 
acquainted with the Hebrew characters. 

From Cochin I returned to Bombay in a 
small vessel called Patamary. My voyage 
lasted twelve days at the cost of five Rupees. 
I arrived at Bombay in March 1829 and re¬ 
mained there for about two years, being enga- 

R 
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ged as an Hebrew teacher to some gentlemen. 

I stayed there very discontentedly, owing to 
to the Arabian Jews and Arabs, for on exhibi¬ 
ting myself with a beard and English dress, 
they thought I was an Arab who had been 
proselyted to Christianity, and I was in conse¬ 
quence many times badly treated by them in 
the streets, and in my own dwelling. 1 tried 
two or three times to go and complain of this 
matter to Mr. Gray, who was then the Police 
master at Barcoot, but I could not get access 
to his presence, owing to his head writer 
being a Hindoo who wanted a bribe, and 
most of his peons are Mahometans all whose 
work is done by bribery, and this I say 
not of opinion but by proof, as they had char¬ 
ged me. Once I complained to Mr Hewytry 
who was the magistrate in the fort when I 
was there. The offenders were brought before 
him, but I did not receive full justice, because 
they do not trouble themselves to sit long and 
enquire into the cause properly. I said that 
I could prove all these things by witnesses 
but they would not attend to it, as it would 
take a long time; but since this, I was not 
importuned by them so much. Bombay is a 
small island in the ocean which is near the % 
Mahratta countries. The fort of which is en-'* 
closed with tivo strong walls between which 
is a trench, and also a trench without the 
walls; its entrance is by three gates, on the 
land side, and one from the sea, where the 
custom house is situated. In the entry of 
the gates are draw bridges over the trenches. 
In the fort are many fine streets, and houses 
in which gentlemen reside, having their offices 
with other public official departments of the 
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Honorable Company. There are also very fine 
shops, the owners of w'hich are chiefly Par- 
sees, but the streets where the natives reside 
are very narrow having a bad fragrance, their 
houses are of a miserable appearance. Between 
the custom house and the European Banacks, 
is recently built a very large nouse of hewn 
stones, a very beautiful structure, at the expen¬ 
ses of the Honorable Company, for the purpose 
of making there their public offices. Over 
against it beyond the square which is between 
them is the English church, a good structure. 
There is also a small Scottish church, situated 
near the gate to Koolaba. There is also an Ar¬ 
menian church and a Romish church. On the 
south west side of the Fort is a little Island 
called Koolaba it is in a good situation with 
nice houses and gardens, in the ebbing of the 
sea, there is a road to go to it by land but not 
at flood tide. Northwest of the Fort, about a 
mile distant, is a large town called Barcoot 
where are the most food-markets and the mar¬ 
kets of Indian and some Europe goods. The 
streets and the markets are very narrow and 
dirty, having bad smell. The houses are of a 
miserable appearance after the Indian customs, 
but there are some fine public streets, where 
the gentlemen are accustomed to pass. There 
is also a custom house called in the native lan¬ 
guage Mean dovah where the Indian and Ara¬ 
bian eatables must come there. The nature 
of the climate is very hot, but the sea breezes 
are very frequent, and in the hotest season the 
rain begins which re-freshes it a little. The 
water is heavy and brackish. The town is ful 
of Indian trafic, hut not so cheap. It is als< 
well stocked with goods of all parts. There an 
always many numbers of vessels both of Eu 
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ropeans, Native, Persians and Arabians. The 
coins,* weights,t and measures,J; are similar 
to those of Cochin. The languages are mostly 
Hindoostanee and Mahratta.but the Europeans 
and some of the natives speak English. There 
are also found people of all countries speaking 
their own languages There are about twenty 
families of Jews collected from Arabia who 
have hired a small house from a Parsee for 
divine service, the particulars ol which 1 have 
already mentioned. In the whole island of Bom¬ 
bay are about three hundred European Officers, 
Civilians, Clergymen, Merchants, and Mission¬ 
aries, some of them have their families. From 
October to the end of May, most of the gentle¬ 
men reside in tents, on the shore of the sea 
which is behind the fort. There are about 
thousand European soldiers; some of them have 
their families. There are about three Regi¬ 
ments of native soldiers. There are about thou¬ 
sand families of Portuguese, Armenians, and 
half castes. Of Parsees about five thousand 
families, many of whom are very great mer¬ 
chants and honorable people: the other artifi¬ 
cers, and some of them stewards of gentlemen. 


* The copper coin is a pice struck there, fifty of which make 
a rupee, there is also half a pice called adala and a quartet 
pice called ardy. Amongst the merchants the Rupee is divided 
into (our hundred ries ; there is no such a coin but only for 
number. 

t The usual weight is a Seer which is equal to 28 rupees, 
but there are some articles sold by rottle as at Cochin. The 
maun are o( two species one is called maun Bombay, containing 
40 seers and the other maun Surat, which contains 40 rottles 
or 56 seers ; also the candy is of two kinds. 

I The rice measure is called pylah which is equivalent to 
four seers. f 
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The Parsees are of two or three castes, they are 
very kind people. 1 have not seen one Parsee 
who takes alms,for the rich amongst them assist 
those who are in indigent circumstances in a li¬ 
beral and honorable manner. They pay respect 
to fire, the sea, rivers, the sun, and the moon. 
I have enquired of them for this conduct. They 
answered me that they believe in one God, but 
those above mentioned being the great and 
primary creation of the Almighty therefore 
they ought to be venerated. Every year they 
have an appointed day in the which they col¬ 
lect more than eighty kinds of fire, and they 
do not allow any work to be done with fire on 
this day. In their festivals they are accustomed 
to light number of lamps even in the streets 
where they live, and dance around them with 
shouting. They are likewise accustomed to 
pray even in the streets, but they have houses 
for public worship : They believe Ardoozast as 
their prophet who lived about two thousand 
two hundred twenty and odd years ago. 1 con¬ 
ceive that he is Artaxerxes mentioned in the 
book of Ezra chapter vii. l. then according to 
the number of years of his existence are equal 
and it is very likely that they have called 
Artaxerxes Ardoozast. The Israelites have a 
tradition that Ataxerxes was a son of Queen 
Esther. There are native Jews who call them¬ 
selves Beney Israeyl '?/? about six 

hundred families who are separated from all 
the nations in their manners and customs, even 
they will not take water from another caste. 
They are circumcised and sanctify the day ol 
atonement, but no other customs belonging tc 
the Mosaical law'. They were formerly verj 
ignorant of the Hebrew language, having not i 
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single book, but they were well acquainted with 
the Mahrattah books and language, but since 
the Arabian Jews came to Bombay they com¬ 
menced to learn some of the Hebrew language 
and purchased some of the Hebrew books. 
About five or six years ago the “Madras Jewish 
Society” had established a school amongst them 
for the purpose of training up their children in 
the Hebrew language. They had no synagogue 
before but some years ago a fine synagogue was 
built by one of theiti named Samnel who was 
Captain in the Honorable Company's Army. 
He was a very rich man and childless, there¬ 
fore he caused this synagogue to be built with 
many houses around it, the rent of which is to 
be appropriated for the sundry expenses of the 
synagogue. It is denominated in the native 
language Mesgad Beney Israeyl, it is situ¬ 
ated at Barcoot, not far from the Custom house. 
There is no manuscript: They are accustomed 
to marry their children when very young from 
three years and upwards, they are accustomed 
to marry two or three children at once Some 
of them are very rich, and many of them are 
in the Honorable Company’s Army, most of 
them are artificers : scarcely a poor man is to be 
found among them. In the Mahratta countries 
around Bombay are about eight thousand 
families of them, no one Levite or Priest among 
the whole of them. I tried very mnch to make 
out from whence they came there, but it was 
not possible to trace it properly, because they 
have no chronicle, but some traditions even 
these are not written, it is merely oral. 
Some of them say that in the destruction of 
J erusalem by Titus, seven vessels full of Israel¬ 
ites arrived on the Mahratta coast whilh is 
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very near to Bombay, and when the vessels 
were lying at anchor, a storin arose and all 
the vessels were lost: and from whole of them 
were only saved seven families, of whom they 
sprang out. Some say only one family, but I 
cannot incline to this, as it is not mentioned 
in any of our histories, that in the time of Titus 
Jews proceeded to India, but I conjecture, that 
they are from those which are related in 
the book entitled. Koozray Ryshon 

which gives a history of one Jew who about 
eight or nine hundred years ago, having 
come to King Koozray, had a great argument 
about religion, after that the king himself and 
all his subjects were converted to Judaism, and 
very likely that these are their descendants, 
then Coojooraty is very near to the Mahratta 
countries, and even in Coojooraty are some 
of them, and it is apparent that after they were 
converted the other Idolaters having fought 
with them took their possessions, when most 
of them turned to their former Idolatry, but 
some remained steadfast. If then they should 
be descendants of the Israelites according to 
their history, the sanctification of Saturday, 
can never be forgotten utterly. I never as yet 
met with a congregation of the most ignorant 
Jews who ever violated the Saturday in public. 
The above book is to be found in Europe, 
where I met with and perused it. In Bombay 
are about a thousand families of Arabs and 
Moguls, some of whom are considerable mer¬ 
chants. There are about ten thousand families 
of native Mahometans of all rank, most of 
them possess very bad character, should they 
hav^ power they would do many outrageous 
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mischiefs. They are accustomed in Mohorim 
(which means the mourning days of Ucssain) 
which the English nation call (Hobsein Job- 
sein) to make different figures of men and 
beasts, and to carry them in the streets with 
dancing, shouting, and music, and in the last 
day they throw it in the sea or in tanks, simi¬ 
lar to which I have not witnessed as yet such 
a custom among any class of Mahometans, 
because it seems to be idolatry according to 
the Kooran, but I conceive that they had bor¬ 
rowed this custom from their idolatrous neigh¬ 
bours. There will be about two thousand fa¬ 
milies of Brahmins of all classes, they have a 
custom that a girl must be married hefore she 
arrives to maturity, after which she cannot 
marry. The Banians and all other castes of 
Hindoos are about thirty-thousand families in 
the whole island of Bombay. I have seen in 
Barcoot a great Tartmouse, which will be the 
breadth of it equal to three-quarter yard and in 
the heighth about a half yard walking in the 
street, and people rounding it with music play¬ 
ing divine honor believing it as a god. All the 
Hindoos and the Parsees have a custom 
after the monsoon and as soon as the vessels 
begin to sail to throw cocoanuts in the sea,*on 
this day all the people go to pay respect to 
the sea with horses and chariots walking in the 
sea as, far as it is possible, this day is a great 
joy amongst all the people, even the English 
offices are shut up. This day is called in the na¬ 
tive language Aide-nargil. No one native will 
send goods on the sea before this day, as soon 
as this day is over, all the vessels begin to pre¬ 
pare for the voyage. I conceive that theirjDay- 
ing respect to the sea is inconsequence of open- 
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ing their voyage on it. I should compare this 
to that which is mentioned in the book of Hab- 
bakkuk, chap. i. verse 16. They have also ano¬ 
ther feast which happens exactly in the same 
time as the Israelites have the feast of Esther 
called in Hebrew Poorym then when I 

was there, three of these feasts happened in 
the same time, Jftuk: it is curious to behold. 
They are accustomed to ; makfe of the people 
a King, a Queen, a Mordecai, and a Haman, 
dressing Haman with different things, which 
is very curious, to look at, and many of them 
are dressed like sepoys and guards as ex¬ 
actly as it is customary in all parts of Israel on 
this festival day. They are also accustomed 
to send gifts one to the other, even the most 
honorable people of them make use of this day 
childish customs, by flinging stones and throw¬ 
ing dust at one another, laughing and dancing 
in the streets and markets. I conceive that 
.they have drawn this from the same passage 
which is related in the book of Esther, chap. 
8. verse 9 where is mentioned from India to 
Ethiopia. When I was living in Barcoot be¬ 
hind the throng, it once happened when I was 
sitting in my room, I heard poor people pro¬ 
claiming the following words, “ Moosaca nam 
Jehovatsaca cam” which means, “the name of 
Moses, the work of the everlasting Being or the 
Lord.” On my hearing this 1 came out and cal¬ 
led them, one was an old man with a beard, the 
other young, I tried very much to make out 
who they were and from whence they came, 
but they did not speak good Hindoostanee, so 
.that I could not understand their meaning pro¬ 
perly, but so far I understood, that they were not 
Mahometans, and are living in some countries 
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which arebehindCoodjaratty. After some weeks 
passed two others the same road proclaiming 
the same words, even from these I could not 
make out who they were. 

In may 1831, I proceeded from Bombay 
to Panoovellee in a small Patamar, I sailed in 
the afternoon and arrived there before day 
break, I paid for the whole Patamar five Ru¬ 
pees, but a boat usually sails every day from 
Bombay to Panoovellee at the cost of a quarter 
of a Rupee for each person, but I having many 
articles was obliged to take a Patamar on my 
own account. Panoovellee is a large village si¬ 
tuated on the sea coast in the Mahratta coun¬ 
try. There is a custom House, belonging to 
the Honorable Company, while 1 was there, it 
was rented by a Parsee. Whoever has not a 
certificate of Europe articles from the Bombay 
custom house, he must pay a duty on them. 
But a duty is levied on country articles per 
Bullock load according to the rules of the Ho¬ 
norable Company. In Panoovellee a great deal 
of salt is made from the sea. The village is well 
stocked with eatables much cheaper than at 
Bombay, but bread is not to be purchased at 
all. The coins, weights, measures, and cus¬ 
toms, are the same as that at Bombay, but tlje 
language chiefly spoken is Mahratta. There 
is a Bungalow built at the expense of the Ho¬ 
norable Company for the benefit of travellers. 
There is also a tavern kept by a Parsee. 
There are about thirty families of Beni Israel, 
there is now established a school from the Jews 
society, for the purpose of teaching their chil¬ 
dren the Hebrew language. There are about 
fifteen hundred families of Mahometans and 
Hindoos of all rank: There is also a Subidar 
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with some sepoys.—From thence I proceeded 
to Poonah which is thirty-five coss or seventy 
miles : my journey was .five days at the cost of 
six Poonah Rupees for a cart with two Bullocks. 
The road is good and interspersed with many 
villages ahd bungalows for the benefit of tra¬ 
vellers, and has good water : and in each Bun¬ 
galow every thing for eating and drinking 
is to be had, but exceedingly dear. In 
half of the road is a very high moun¬ 
tain which was very difficult to pass, but 
now a good road is made at the expense of 
the Honorable Company. On top of this moun¬ 
tain is a village called Candollah. There are 
some writers who are collecting money from 
the passengers for the road, according to the 
rules. In this road are many Pagodas of a 
very ancient and curious structure, also many 
choultries for the benefit of poor travellers. 
Poonah is a very large town it was the resi¬ 
dence of the king of Mahratta, who was ruling 
over the whole of the kings around him, the 
last king was Bajeerow from whom the Hono¬ 
rable Company took away his possession. I 
was told by a native that when Bajeerow was 
on his throne there was about twenty lacks 
of people including his soldiers. The town is 
well stored with grain, fruits, vegetables flesh 
and fowls much cheaper than at Bombay. Near 
the town passes a river which in the rainy 
season is very large, but I crossed it in the hot 
season in a cart, the water being very low, 
most Indian rivers are after this manner. The 
houses of the town are of a wretched appear¬ 
ance. The streets and the markets are narrow 
after the Indian custom, but very few houses 
are good. One of Bajeerow’s palaces is remain- 
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ing which is now one of the Honorable Com* 
pany’s public offices. Beyond the river about 
three miles far from the town is a fine garden 
called Cootherbagg with some houses and a 
large Brahmin church, in which Bajeerow 
used to worship while he lived in the garden 
and in the middle of the garden is a tank, and 
over it is erected a fine little house; but now it 
is given by Sir John Malcolm to one greek by 
name Mousieur Mootee for cultivating trees for 
the silk worms to feed upon, and he joined 
with one Parsee. In my being there he had 
already planted about three hundred thousand 
trees, and began to make very fine silk, I hope 
that he will exist because he is able to produce 
silk from the worms during the whole year 
which is not possible to be done in Italy and 
Turkey, owing to the cold season. Outside of 
the town are residing the English people, who 
built a new town with fine markets, and streets, 
trees, planted on both sides of them. The houses 
are good, surrounded with gardens. There are 
about two or three hundred gentlemen, there 
is also a great force of soldiers both Europeans, 
and Natives. The merchants of the town are 
all Natives, clieifly Parsees and Mahometans. 
There will be about sixty thousand families *>f 
natives both Mahometans aud Hindoos of all 
rank. The coins * weight, measures t langua¬ 
ges J and customs are similar to that of Bom- 


* The rupee is a coin of Bajeerow very little smaller than 
that of Bombay, it is less by one anna in value. The pice is a 
cooper coin of Bajeerow, 60 of them make one Poonah Rupee. 
Four pice are called gunta, there is no smaller coin than a pice 
but there are cowries 18 guntas of cowries makes one pice, 
t The seer is equal in weight to 80 Poonah rupees. 

+ The language chiefly spoken by the natives is Mahratta. 
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bay. TJtie climate is colder and more whole¬ 
some than at Bombay; the water is good. 

From thence I proceeded to Amadnaghar 
thirty eight coss or sixty six miles : my journey 
lasted four days at the cost of twelve Poonah 
Kupees per cart with four bullocks. -There are 
many villages, bungalows on the road, and 
good water, like that from Panoovellee to Poo- 
llah. Amadnaghar is a small town surroun¬ 
ded with a low wall built on a plain, it 
is a miserable structure, most of the streets 
an dmarkets are narrow, and some are good. 
The town belonged formerly to one of tile 
Mahometan princes, but about forty years ago 
it was subdued by the Honorable Company. 
In it are some houses which formerly belong¬ 
ed to the prince and nobles, but now the Col¬ 
lector and gentlemen reside in them. There are 
many gardens of Indian fruit round about the 
town—grapes are likewise to be had there; 
surrounding the town are many ancient tow¬ 
ers in which are buried noble Mahometans: 
but now officers live in them. Nearly a 
mile from the town is a small fort with a 
high wall, it is an ancient structure built of 
hewn stone surrounded with a deep and broad 
trench. A stream of water passes through 
it, and if the passage be shut the water will in 
a short time fill the trench. The fort was for¬ 
merly entered by one gate on the side of the 
town, but of late another gate is made on the 
side, where the artillery officers and soldiers 
reside. Beneath the fort is a cave for the pur 
pose of keeping the instruments of war. „ li 
the fort are lew houses ; no one reside in them 
except some of the military people. Abov 
the gate is built a fine house where the foi 
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Adjutant resides. I have been told by many 
natives that this fort was built about eight hun¬ 
dred years ago, by a Mahometan prince. About 
a mile from the fort reside the officers and sol¬ 
diers, on the one side Europeans, and the other 
natives. The climate is unwholesome. In the 
hot season most of the people are attacked with 
bowel complaint, even I myself have been in¬ 
fected with it, while I was there, in June. The 
water is not good. The produce of the town is 
grain,fruit, vegetables, and cattle, in abundance, 
much cheaper than at Bombay. The coins,* 
\teights, measures, customs, and languages,f 
are similar to that of Poonah. There are about 
ten thousand families of natives chiefly Ma¬ 
hometans (of bad disposition 1 ) beside the Euro¬ 
peans and half castes. The Europeans here 
are not so much honored as at Bombay and 
Poonah. When I was there the Mahometans’ 
liobsein jobsein feast being celebrated, they 
were going from one gentleman to another with 
shoutings and music and with their images, 
taking money from them nearly by force. 

From thence I returned to Seroor or Gor- 
nedy which is 16 coss or thirty two miles. I 
paid for each Pony or Tattoo a Rupee ant^a 
quarter, there it began to rain on account of 
which 1 could not have travelled more with 
carts. In the midst of this road is a small vil¬ 
lage enclosed with a miserable wall, belonging 
to some of the Rajahs, they are very bad peo¬ 
ple. I lodged there one night and it was rainy, 
they would not give me a place to lodge. After 
many supplications, I hired a small place 

The rupee is coined at Amadnaghar: it is of little 
less value than that of Poonah. 

t The language principally spoken by the natives is 
Hindoostanee. 
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from a Banian merely to sit down at the door 
of his shop. In the morning the peons would 
not let me go out till I was compelled to pay 
two Rupees saying, that it is customary there 
to take for things, indeed I was very much 
astonished at this custom from Bombay until 
there no body quarrelled with me. 1 had then 
a certificate from Bombay in English and Mah- 
ratta, but there they would not accept it also 
in the gate they have Ramosees who also took 
from me some money by force. Seroor or Gor- 
nedy is a village, built on a plain on the bank 
of the river Gornedy, and it is impossible to 
pass it without a boat in the rainy season. 
This village is well stocked with grain, fruit, 
vegetables, flesh, sometimes fish. There is 
also to be purchased fresh grapes, but every 
thing is much dearer than at Poonah, because 
they use to sell them at a dearer price 
in the time of Bajeerow as there was a 
great force of British soldiers and officers. 
The climate is wholesome, and the water is 
good. There are some very fine houses sur¬ 
rounded with gardens wherein the officers 
stay. There are very few officers, and they 
are not even worth being remembered, so 
that one captain on my coming to visit him 
asked me if I have brought some old linen 
to sell, as your cast are accustomed to do 
in London. I replied it is not a disgrace 
it is better than being a servant or asking alms. 
The coins, weights, measures, customs, and 
languages are like those at Poonah. Also in 
this village the Europeans are not much ho¬ 
nored, because the police master keeps a native 
woman and has children by her, therefore 
in all causes he finds rules to justify the 
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natives. Bombay, Poonah, Amadnaghar, 
and Seroor, the gentlemen are a little proud, 
because they are too much acquainted with 
the Arabs, Moguls, and the native Mahome¬ 
tans, which pride is bred with them by 
nature. In all these roads in every lodge, 
so soon as a man lies down, the Ramosees 
cbme to him saying, Salam saib am Ram- 
osee, (meaning peace master, I am a Ra- 
mosee. I asked what were their desire, they 
answered, Hither booth tsor hey, sab cooch 
deigah pet cah vastay, hither soigam, meaning 
here are many thieves, if master will give some¬ 
thing for the belly, we will sleep here. I used 
to satisfy them, that they shall sleep with me, 
if not, they would very likely be the identical 
thieves. 

From Seroor to Sattara which is thirty-nine 
coss or seventy eight miles. I paid for each 
bullock three Rupees; the road is as follows, 
from Seroor to the river Beemah is nine coss 
or eighteen miles, on a straight road with 
many villages on it, beyond this river is a 
small village called Pargam I was obliged to 
cross this river in a small boat called Tookr^. 
* I crossed this about a month and half before 
on my way from Poonah with a cart, I was as¬ 
tonished while I stayed there about two hours, 
that the water increased about 2 cubits so that 
we were compelled to run away to a little 
mountain, and there was no rain—this was in 
July, 1831. To cross the river they charged 
me two Rupees having only four bullocks load, 
and there was a Banian merchant having 


* The Tookey is constructed from Bomboos made like a Ba¬ 
son both sides covered with leather, it is very light. 
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thirteen bullocks load, who paid only three 
quarters of a Rupee. I asked them if this 
boat belongs to the Honorable Company, they 
said, “ no,” I asked again who is the owner 
of it? One man black as a charcoal said to 
me” my belly is the owner of it,” after that I 
enquired for the chief of the village ; they would 
not tell me, but he was there present, then I 
told them that if they would not allow me to 
cross the river according to the price which 
the Banian merchant paid, 1 would report 
this to the collector of Poonah, they did not 
even listen to me but they let me stay there 
for about two hours, and i could not help 
myself. I gave them a Rupee and a quarter 
to take me across the river. From thence to 
Wooranah is seven coss or fourteen miles, this 
road is hilly and rather stony, and a very few 
villages on it. From thence to Moorygam is 
three coss or six miles, a good road with abun¬ 
dance of villages and good water on it. Moor- 
ygan is a large village which belongs to the 
priests of it called Bahamans, this village is 
surrounded with abundance of gardens, neai 
the village flows a little river containing excel 
lent water. In the village are fine house. 1 
built of large hewn stones as high as a man 
and about that height it is built of bricks 
The streets and the markets are good. I 
the middle of the village is a large Pagod 
built of immense hewn stones. It is a fin 
ancient structure : opposite it on the both side 
of the streets are two high pillars, with brai 
ches to ascend on the top of them, and betwi: 
them are four pillars covered at the top, ar 
in it is the image of a bullock cut out of 
stone, and beneath this on the side of tl 
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Pagoda is an image of a bear, having a large 
bowl in his hand, there are about twelve steps 
to go up to the Pagoda. 1 went in and found 
there many pillars ; they are of a very curious 
structure, and divers images of all creatures 
are sculptured in them : There are some houses 
wherein the priests live. In the middle of 
the Pagoda is a tower with rooms in it. 

I examined the whole of the inside of the 
Pagoda wherein are the images, and 1 enquired 
what each signified ; they did not explain any 
of them to me, but said Devo, meaning a god, 

I wanted to come into the tower, but they be¬ 
gan to cry aloud ; I did not listen to them, but 
came to the door of it, and looked within, and 
found that it was full of images of different 
fashions, and the incense that they burned 
there was of a bad fragrance, so that I could 
not have stayed any longer there. An old Baha- 
man who lives there came to me nearly naked, 
I thought that I would be able to converse with 
him in order to gain some information about 
these structures, but he did not know Hindoos- 
tanee, and I went out, on my coming in the street* 
I found some merchants who knew Hindoosta- 
nee, and I enquired of them what are these 
images ? and how long since has the Pagoda 
been built? they said that they have no pro¬ 
per accounts of it, but that it will be about five 
or six hundred years, again I asked them what 
are those images? they said that they are 
Devo or God i began to laugh at it, and told 
them how can the world exist by having so 
many gods, further I said to them that there 
is not more than one God who created me and 
you, they said is very true, then I asked them 
if it is true why then do you call these images 



Devo'? they said further that they cannot help 
it, because they are so taught by their priests, 
then I told them you are rfght by calling them 
Devo then in the Hebrew'danguage; is used the 
same word for painful, Isaiah i. 5. Vp. then 
these images makes their believers sorrow, 
because they pray to them many times and 
receive no answer. L assure you that the first 
who gave this name for the images was of the 
same opinion. The climate of the village is 
very wholesome : There is to be had all kind of 
victuals and very cheap,but they are so ignorant 
that they do not want to sell them to any one 
who is not of their own caste, saying that they 
are defiled or abominated. I was very anxious 
to get some eggs or milk, after crying aloud to 
the choultry wally he sent me one of the out¬ 
cast to get some,then he brought me some from 
his own caste. There will be about a thou¬ 
sand families exceedingly rich; because they 
dont pay a single thing for any body for 

their gardens and lands, and at their festi¬ 
vals numbers of people usually come tc 

visit the Pagoda, bringing gifts to them. Froir 
this village to the river Narrah is seven cos. 1 
and half, or fifteen miles on a level road, ove 
this river is a wooden bridge. From thi 
river and upward belong to the Rajah c 

Sattara, under the orders of the Honorabl 
Company. From the above bridge to Salpa 
is six coss or twelve miles, on a level roai 
having many villages and good water. Fro 
Salpah to Mowlee is 5J coss or 1 < miles tl 
road is hilly with many villages and got 
water. In Mowlee is united two rivers tl 
one flows from the northwest called Yan 
by, and the other from southwest called Ki: 
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nabbay. On both sides of the river are vil¬ 
lages and in each village is a large Pagoda 
a fine ancient structure, built on the banks of 
the river, having numbers of steps made of 
stones to descend to the river. The Pagoda 
on the Sattara side has a little court and 
in it is a room : and there are three ima¬ 
ges of men, the name of one is called 
Ram, the other Luximati his brother, and the 
third is that of Sheethaby the wife ol Ram, 
they are dressed with ornaments of precious 
metals. I found the door of this room shut and 
they would not open it that I may examine 
them, but saw them perfectly well through 
the window, and this is the same Ram who 
was their ancient king, and this is his wife 
who was carried captive by the giants near 
Ceylon. I am sorry to say that Ram means 
high, this title is mostly applied in the Hebrew 
Scriptures to the Almighty, and I conceive 
that they have drawn this word from there. 
I have also seen there an image like an altar, 
smaller at the top than at its base, with seven 
steps around to get up to it. Little further on 
at the three corners of it are other small 
images of common stone, and two priests 
were walking round them one after the other 
with great force, and praying, and were blow¬ 
ing a large shell which makes a great noise 
and after that they burnt there incense, and 
then they put pieces of sugar candy around 
it, and prayed over them, afterwards they di¬ 
vided the sugar candy to the people that were 
looking at it: even to me the priest brought 
two or three pieces. I was then looking at 
his doings, but I have not received it, for such 
a thing is a prohibition in Deuteronomy, chap- 
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ter the seventh, the last two words of the last 
verse. After all was done they knelt and 
marked their bodies, after that they worship¬ 
ped the image, after worshipping one of the 
priests stood on the toe of his left foot alone. 
I was astonished to behold this work, and then 
I began to weep : this manner of worship was 
used by the high priest in the most holy place, 
this worshipping is called in Hebrew Keeda 
and it is said that this was the most diffi¬ 
cult ministration in the most holy place. 

From Mowlee I went to Sattara which is 
one coss or two miles, on a fine broad road, 
and on both sides of it are large trees. Sattara 
is built in a plain on the foot of a mountain and 
the top of this mountain is cut about a hundred 
cubit in perpendicular height!), and above it a 
very low wall, it has a large gate cut out of the 
rock to go up to it by steps. There are many 
houses and a fine palace of an ancient king, and 
a pagoda with an image called Malia Dewa. 
There is a fine Bungalow for the benefit of the 
British people, who go up there for pleasure. 
It has a very fine view with pure air. There are 
many tanks containing good spring water and 
fish. There are many gardens with houses of 
natives. I went into the palace of the old king, 
they began to cry aloud ; they are keeping it 
holy, but I saw in a few minutes that it is a 
building after the native custom. On my com¬ 
ing out from this palace, I staid a few minutes 
to look at it from the outside, all the people I 
saw who passed there took off their shoes, and 
worshipped the door of it. I asked them if it was 
a pagoda, they said no, I again asked them 
why do you worship it? they said that it is the 
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palace of an old king, we venerate it as much 
as a pagoda. 1 have been told that before the 
Honorable Company conquered this place, most 
of the inhabitants of Sattara dwelled there 
owing to enemies, then it is a very strong place 
and impossible for an enemy to come in except 
by starving them, but now there are very few 
inhabitants indeed 1 have not as yet seen 
a fort of this description in all my travels. From 
the town to the going up of it takes more than 
an hour and those who would wish to go up 
to the Fort, must have an order from the Ra¬ 
jah or the collector, except on Tuesdays, when 
every body is allowed to go up, for on this 
day is their public worship in the Maha Dewa’s 
Pagoda, which is in the fort. Sattara is a 
small town, the streets are broad and straight 
as the streets in Europe and there are many 
fine houses: In the middle of it is the palace 
where the Rajah resides, it is a fashionable 
bgilding, I was very much astonished at this 
little town on my enquiring some of the gen¬ 
tlemen, they replied that the regulation of the 
town and the streets were made about 1 ‘2 years 
ago by a European gentleman. The climate 
of it is very wholesome much more colder 
than at Poonah. The water is good: It is 
well stocked with Indian goods, grain, fruit, 
flesh, and at times fish and vegetables, cheaper 
than at Poonah. The coins,* languages,! 
weights, measures, and customs, are simi¬ 
lar to those of Poonah. About a mile dis¬ 
tant from the town to the side of the above 


* The copper coins which are pice is struck there; the price 
of it is a little lower than that of Poonah; 66 of them make one 
Poonah Rupee. 

t But the language chiefly-spoken is Mahratta. 
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mentioned river resides a Native Regiment 
with about twenty gentlemen. They have 
good Bungalows and a market, the European 
gentlemen there are very much respected, and 
1 also found that the gentlemen there are more 
kind than those that I have met with in the 
other stations. I once reported to Colonel 
Robinson who was then the collector that I 
wished to see the # Rajah, he sent a message to 
him, the Rajah said very well. In the next 
day I went to see him, he was sitting in 
his Dewan and about twenty people were 
with him, as soon as I came in, he asked me 
to sit down. 1 did so, after that he asked me 
of what countryman I was, I replied a Jew, 
he had a long conversation with me for about 
two hours, he knows a very little Hindoostanee 
but he has a Moonshee of his own caste who 
understands good Hindoostanee and a little of 
English, after that he enquired of me what is 
the design of my travelling, I have replied, that 
it was merely to see the world. He said to me 
again “ that as soon as I saw you 1 understood 
that you were a Jew, and I am very glad of it, 
I know your nation. 1 asked him, sire from 
where, he replied from your books, then I asked 
him how many are there and what is their 
names. Then he found no answer, afterwards 
he asked me the meaning of Christ and if he 
was a Jew, I told him yes, then he questioned 
me why your caste rejected him, 1 replied that 
1 am not come here to be questioned about 
religious differences, if your Majesty wished to 
enquire about the world, I am ready to reply 
as far as 1 know', then he talked further with 
me and bought some of my articles, and order¬ 
ed something to be given me for my expenses, 
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but I told him that I was not a man to receive 
alms, and that he should not think that I was 
refusing his presents: also that he might en¬ 
quire from the above colonel, who had a long 
conversation with me to induce me to receive 
some presents from him, but 1 would not. He 
appears to me to be a man of moral character 
having some knowledge of the world. In Sat- 
tara are about ten thousand families of all 
caste. From thence I proceeded to Kollapoore 
which is thirty five coss, or seventy miles, 
1 paid for each Tattoo or Pony 3 Rupees. The 
road is as follows; to Targam seven coss or four¬ 
teen miles, the road is little hilly and pleasant, 
with many villages and good waters on it. To 
reach this village, I crossed the Kistnaby in 
a small boat. From thence to Aloosore 
is three coss or six miles on a mountainous 
road. On my arriving at this village in the 
choultry, I was questioned to whom belonged 
the things I had ; I replied that they were 
mine. They asked me if I had any orders 
from the Rajah; I said, no; but that I had 
a certificate from the Bombay custom house, 
and shewed it to them. After they had lead 
it they said to me that in this place they had 
nothing to do with the Company’s order. Then 
I asked them to whom belonged the place, 
they said to the Rajah of Sattara ; then said l 
to them, that 1 knew him very well, and that 
he himself must obey the Honorable Company’s 
orders, and why then do you not obey them. 
I thought that 1 could satisfy them with some 
Rupees, and offered them a Rupee or two, but 
they declined to accept this, saying that I 
should open my things, that they may examine 
them. 1 answered that that was impossible, 
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and that I would not open my things on the 
road in the presence of the natives, they an¬ 
swered that f could not pass if I would not 
open them: By and by was there a great con¬ 
course of people of the village, and it was re¬ 
ported to the chief of it. Then he came down 
and said that it was impossible that 1 should 
pass this village without his examining my 
things. Then L was obliged to leave all my 
things there, ana return myself the same day 
to Sattara again ; but I could not reach it tin 
same day, owing to my horse being very tired 
I lodged this night in a village about five mile; 
from Sattara, and the next morning 1 cami 
to Sattara about 7 o’clock, and went directl; 
with my horse to Colonel Robinson, who wa 
then rtie Collector there, at his seeing me h 
was greatly astonished, as he was fully awar 
of my having quitted Sattara two days befori 
then I reported to him the occurrences I ha 
with. He asked me why I did not take s 
order from him? I said that I had a got 
order or Certificate from Bombay where i 
body had quarrelled with me in all the Hon 
rable Company’s territories wherein I had pa 
sed, and 1 shewed to him the certificate whi> 
was in English and Mahrattah, on seeii 
which he was very much displeased, and se 
in the report of it to the Raj all, that he mig 
give me an order to pass without any questic 
ing. This delayed me there the whole day. 
the evening 1 received it, and also Colonel F 
binson granted me an order in English and IV 
hrattah, that 1 might be enabled to pass with* 
any molestation. The next morning I went 
Moosoor where my things were kept and s 
in the Rajah’s order to the chief of this villa 
u 
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he refused it saying, that the Rajah wrote that 
I had articles, but that I might pass without 
any custom, but he wanted to see the articles 
and then let me pass. 1 would not however 
codsent. They must have had some suspicion, 
for if not what was the use of seeing the arti¬ 
cles when he had nothing to do with them? 
Even the Rajah’s order he would not "obey or 
give me back, then I sent with his peon my 
own people to him, w’ith the collector’s order, 
with the seal of the Honorable Company with 
orders to say to him that if he would not res¬ 
pect this, 1 was ready to return again to Sat- 
tara, and he would repent of it. And this 
detained me for about half an hour more. On 
my beginning to return to Sattara, he sent 
people after me saying that I might* pass: 
Then I pursued my journey to Karagam on a 
straight road three coss or six miles. Half 
way on the road is a very high mountain and 
very difficult its descent. To reach this above 
town 1 crossed again the Kistnabbay the third 
time. This town is enclosed with a low wall, 
having many fine Pagodas and a very large 
Mahometan mosque. The town is well stocked 
with Indian merchandise and traffic. It is a good 
cold climate, and has good water. The coins, 
weights, measures, languages, and customs, are 
similar to those of Sattara 

From thence to Slampore is nine coss or 
eighteen miles on a straight road, having 
many villages and good water on it. The 
above is a very large village. From thence to 
Waranah on a straight road is five coss or ten 
miles, having many villages and good water. 
To reach this village I crossed the river Wara¬ 
nah in a boat. From thence to Kollapore is 



five coss which is ten miles over a hilly road. 
About two miles distant from Kollapore is a 
very high mountain, and on the summit of it 
is a Pagoda with images : The natives dwelling 
near this account it for a very holy place. From 
this mountain to Kollapore are many villages. 
To rea^ft Kollapore I was obliged to cross a 
large river called patsu Ganga in the banks of 
which is much mire. It was a rainy day and 
all the natives were returning from worshipping 
the idol in the above mount, and there was 
not more than one boat to cross this river. I 
waited there for about two hours saying that 
the passengers would become fewer, but every 
minute they were increasing and it was now 
about three o’clock. I would have crossed the 
river Gut they would not receive me in the 
boat and besides the boat did not come up to 
the banks, but the people went breast deep in 
the water with their little things on their 
heads. I cried aloud but got no answer, for in 
each crossing of the boat there were about 
hundred and fifty people, which 1 could not 
help, and after many supplications I was obli¬ 
ged to go in the water up to the knees, and 
took hold of the boat until my horse was 
brought, then I came into the boat the cord of 
which surrounded my leg, and was nearly 
broken into two, then I began to cry very loud 
that they should take hold of the boat and take 
away the cord, or if not very likely the whole 
boat would have been upset. Kollapore is a 
large town of a very miserable appearance and 
very dirty, so that I was obliged to shut my 
nose while I passed it. In the middle of it is 
a fine ancient building where the Rajah resides, 
and there is also a large ancient Pagoda. About 



a mile beyond the town is stationed a native 
Regiment, with about fifteen gentlemen, who 
were very kind to me, they have there a mar- 
ke|* The climate is wholesome, and colder 
thSh that of Sattara, and there is very good 
water. There is abundance of produce at a 
moderate price for India. The coins,* ^eight's, 
measures, languages, t and customs, are si¬ 
milar to those of Poonah. There are natives of 
all castes about 15 thousand families. The Rajah 
of Kollapore is a brother of the Rajah of 
Sattara, but he is of a different character. 
I went once to see him with a Havihiar, who 
was given to me by colonel Morgan, who 
was the Commanding officer there at that 
time. I found the Kajah in a place in which 
he was forming a garden, 1 could not c^tverse 
with him as he did not know a single word of 
Hindoostanee. His appearance is like that of 
a murderer. I showed him some of my ar T 
tides, they were carried to him through three 
persons from one to the other and even the 
third came not near him, but shewed him the 
things at a distance, in order that he might not 
be defiled. 

From thence I proceeded to Sappoore 
Belgaum, which is twenty five coss or eighty 
miles. The coss here is rather more than three 
miles I paid three Rupees and a half for a 
Poney or Tattoo. The stages were as follows, 
viz, From Kollapore to Bayoods five coss or 
fifteen miles. To reach this village I crossed 
the rivers, one of which flows from the south 


* The Rupee is struck there and is less in value by two 
Annas than that of Poonah, and also the pice is struck there, 
t Some people speak there the Canarese language. 
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west called Patsa Ganga and the other flows 
from the northwest called Dood Ganga, both 
of which are united there and flows towards 
the east. The above mentioned is a large 
village, in the middle of it is a fine PagodsRn 
which is an idol the image of a man, this they 
call Anamaun : before his place is a bell, and 
every body who comes in or out rings this bell 
once or twice. The story related to me about 
him is as follows: That he was the field 
Marshall by the king Ram) whom 1 have men¬ 
tioned above near Sattara) that in the time 
the giants carried away Sheethaby the wife 
of Ram to the place which is near Ceylon this 
Anamaun went there to battle; it being neces¬ 
sary for him to pass an arm of the sea, and hav¬ 
ing n<f vessels he brought on his shoulders large 
stones and made a bridge, and thus having 
crossed the arm of the sea brought Sheethaby 
back. 1 was mocking them for their calling 
him Devo saying, that it was a stone, having 
ears but heard not and a mouth but spake not: 
After that came in one of the priests who be¬ 
gan to call him Ham and Baramah ; I asked 
him what was the meaning of Ram? He an¬ 
swered me that Ram has the same meaning as 
Rah'im used among the Mahometans, then he 
thought that I was a Mahometan. I replied 
to him that Rah'im means God and there is 
none like to him; but there are millions of 
stones like these. I again questioned him con¬ 
cerning the meaning of Baramah. He answer¬ 
ed me “ creator” then 1 began to laugh very 
much saying that he is made of stones by a 
man, how can then he be creator ? He had 
no answer for this, but continued to repeat 
these two words Ram and Baramah for about 
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2 hours with a loud noise, and with ringing a 
small bell. I am very sorry to say, that they 
have drawn the word Baramah from the He¬ 
brew as the second word of the book of Genesis 
is Barah which means created and word 

Borey signifies Creator; and they have 

wronged this word in Baramah. 

From thence to Bassapore is thirteen 
coss, or forty miles on a straight road, having 
many villages and good water on it. Bassapore 
is built at the foot of a little mountain, and 
on the top of it is a small fort in which no 
body now resides. From thence to Belgaum is 
eight coss or twenty-five miles. Beyond Bassa- 
pore in the way to Belgaum I crossed a large 
river in a small boat called Tookry ; beydhd the 
river is a high and stony mountain and on it 
a small village where the peons of customs stay, 
and on the mountain are seen many foundations 
of ancient buildings. Nearly hall way on the 
road to Belgaum is a strait road, having many 
villages and good water. Beyond that place 
are two mountains and betwixt these a for¬ 
est about three miles in length, through which 
the road passes. In the midst of it flows a 
small river. Belgaum is a very fine place, it 
has a small fort which is entered by two gates, 
and surrounding it is a trench. In it are about 
twenty five fine Bungalows, wherein the gen¬ 
tlemen live, each Bungalow is surrounded with 
a very fine garden, having two or three pits of 
water, and there are also many houses for the 
soldiers, and Magazines, for keeping the arti¬ 
cles of war. No natives reside there; but in 
the middle of it, is a small Mahometan mosque, 
and there are two or three pagodas, the doors 
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6f which were shut, so that I could not go in 
to examine them, but outside are very curious 
structures which seems to be of ancient work¬ 
manship. Near the large gate of the fort is a 
very large tank of water called in Hindoosta- 
nee Talaf. About half a mile from the fort is 
the natives town of a miserable appearance and 
buildings, and about half a mile beyond the 
natives town are residing soldiers with their 
officers both Europeans and natives: They 
have a large market and also good Bungalows 
with gardens. About a mile and a half from 
the fort is a large village called Sappoore which 
is the residency of the Rajah. It is a very fine 
cold climate with good water, and it seems to 
me that it is the best climate which I ever 
visited within the territories of Bombay. It is 
well supplied with grain, flesh, fish, fowls, milk 
and butter at a moderate price. There are of 
natives of all castes aflout six or seven thou¬ 
sand families. The coins, * weights, mea¬ 
sures, customs and languages are similar to 
those of Kollapore, 1 remained at Belgaum for 
more than two months giving instruction in the 
Hebrew language to^some gentlemen. 1 was 
told there that about thirty or forty miles 
far from Belgaum is a Pagoda where the peo¬ 
ple use to worship while naked and in the 
following manner, viz. outside of the Pagoda 
is a large tank, wherein they first purify 
themselves, and as soon as they had bathed 
they come into the Pagoda to worship, and 
for this bathing they must pay a certain sum 
to those who has rented it from the owner of 
the place. This story appears to me to be of 

* The llupee and the pice is struck by the Rajah o' Sappoore; 
42 of the latter makes one of the former, but a Bombay Rupee 
is of the value of 46 Sappoore pice. 
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a strange nature. From Sror to Belgaum are 
very few Bungalows on the road, but there 
is a custom in every village that strangers 
may live in their Pagodas, also in all the 
places where I have visited no bread is to 
be got, except in the stations of Europeans; 
therefore, every traveller is obliged to carry 
bread along with him from station to station. 

From Belgaum I proceeded to Dharwar 
in November 1H3I. It is fifteen coss or forty 
eight miles, I paid two Rupees for each Tattoo 
or Pony. 'I he road is very straight and is 
made at the expenses of the Honorable Compa¬ 
ny. 1 found many villages and good water on 
it. Nearly half way between these two places, 
flows a river and there are two or three fine 
Bungalows on the road. Dharwar is a good 
dry cold climate, but water is scarce and not 
very good. There is a little fort which has 
some Bungalows in it for the officers. Outside 
of the fort near half a miles journey are a 
few Bungalows wherein the Civilians re¬ 
side. On the other side of the fort is 
the native town, a miserable and wretched 
place. The town is fwell supplied with 
Indian traffick. The coins, weights, mea¬ 
sures, customs, and languages, are simi¬ 
lar to those of Belgaum. While I was there 
Joshua Nisbet., Esq. was the principal Col¬ 
lector, he is indeed a very excellent Gen¬ 
tleman. In all places under the charge of 
Mr. Nisbet, Europeans are very much re¬ 
spected. 

From thence I proceeded to Bellary, 
which is forty coss or about a hundred and 
fifty miles; I paid four Rupees and half 
for each Tattoo or Pony. The country as far 
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as the river Tombadra is under the charge 
of Mr. Nisbet; abundance of villages are on 
the road and journeying quite safe. From 
this river to Bellary are very few villages 
and the road is a little perilous, even in 
the villages ; at the time of my passing there 
many villages were plundered by the Moguls, 
who dwell beyond the river which they cross 
by nights with arms : most of this road is 
jungle and- hilly and water is scarce except 
in tanks or talafs, which are made by the 
people so as to contain rain water. About 
ten or twelve miles on this side Bellary are 
high stony mountains, beyond which is a 
large tank where the gentlemen are accus¬ 
tomed to go, during the hot season, for the 
purpose of taking the air. From this place 
it is customary for the natives to allow a 
stranger to stay in the pagodas, if there is 
no bungalow. Bellar'y is a large town : be¬ 
tween the native town and the fort is a 
large tank. The fort is built at the foot of 
a small mountain: nearly three sides of it 
are enclosed with a wall. On the top of 

this mountain is another small but very 
strong fort, you go up to it by steps. In 
two or three places the road is cut out on 
the rock. This fort wus built by a Maho¬ 
metan prince, and is a modern edifice: I 
saw there a Mahometan prince who is im¬ 
prisoned for life, and I had with him a long 
conversation, because he had not seen as 
yet an European Jew r , even he did not know 
if there were Jews in Europe, but he is a 
man very well acquainted with Mahometan 
books and with parts of the Bible. After 
the conversation he asked me “ would I not 
x 
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like to go up to heaven ?” I asked him how ? 
He replied “ to confess Mahometand add¬ 
ed that “ without confessing him nobody 
can go to heaven.” I began then to smile 
saying “Is it not sufficient to confess the 
Creator and our patriarchs and the pro¬ 
phets who were amongst the Israelites whom 
you call Ben Israel and whom you confess as 
well as we. In the fort none reside except the 
European soldiers very few officers and two or 
three half caste shop-keepers, all the other of¬ 
ficers and Civilians reside in very fine Bunga¬ 
lows outside of the Fort; the Bungalows are 
built of hewn stone nearly after the manner 
of those at Jerusalem. The English Church 
is in the fort but the Missionary Church is 
outside. This is the finest Mission Church I 
have seen in all India. The native town is 
large, the streets and the^markets are good, but 
the houses are miserable buildings. The climate 
is hot and the water is not very good. The 
town is well supplied with Indian goods and 
traffic. The coins, weights, measures,* and 
and languages,! are similar to those of Madras. 
There are about eight thousand families of na¬ 
tives of all castes besides the native soldiers. 
There are more than two hundred gentlemen 
some of whom have families. I was received 
there by most of them very kindly. 

From thence I proceeded to Bangalore in 
the province of the rajah of Mysoore which is 96 
coss or a hundred and eighty miles. I paid for a 
cart of two Bullocks eleven Rupees. It is a 
good road having abundance of villages and 


* The rice measure is there little smaller than that at Dharwar. 
t The language chiefly spoken by the natives is the Canarese. 
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water on it. In each large village is a Banga- 
low or choultry for the benefit of travellers All 
things good for food with exception of bread are 
found on the road. It is a good and rich land ; 
but Europeans are not so much respected in 
this road except such as have many servants or 
soldiers with them. Bangalore is a large town 
of natives : near their town is a little fort 
which is a military station. There are two 
palaces of the Rajah, the older one is vacant it 
is of tvro stories after the Indian manner. I 
have nothing particular to relate about it. 
Around the native town is a broad musky place, 
containing much jungle through which it is 
difficult for a man to pass it. About a 
mile and a half from the native town is the 
residence of the English people. The w hole 
place is in excellent order, and the streets have 
trees on both sides. There are very fine Ban- 
galows with good gardens attached to it. Near 
the market is a square in which reside the Eu¬ 
ropean soldiers. In another square w'hich is 
near it is built the English Church. When I 
was there then was dedication of a New Cha¬ 
pel of the Missionaries after the Egyptian 
order under the charge of Mr. England. There 
are very fine gardens containing good Indian 
fruits, even apples are to be found there in 
some of the gardens. It is a good cold 
and wholesome climate having good water, 
and it is well stocked with Indian traffic. The 
coins, weights * measures j and languages ? 


* The native market seer is equal to 24 Rupees in weight, 
t The grain measure is equal to three quarters of that < 
Madras. 

J The language chiefly spoken by the Natives is Canarese. 
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are similar to those of Madras. There are bet¬ 
ween fifteen and twenty thousand families of 
Natives of all castes. There are about three 
hundred Gentlemen someofwhom have families. 
I was very kindly received by some of them. 

Prom thence I.proceeded to Vellore, which 
is sixty coss or a hundred and twenty . miles. 
I paid for a cart of two Bullocks seven Rupees : 
The road is as follows viz. From Bangalore to 
Vengatagherry w r hich is thirty five coss or 
seventy miles ; and is the ending of the pro¬ 
vince of Mysore. This is a good road, and on 
both sides are planted large trees, also it 
abounds with villages, choultries, and good 
water. At about the distance of every mile, is 
made a place of about three cubits high called 
in Tamil chemay thanguey for the benifit of the 
poor coolies as they are able to remove their 
loads there and take them again without the 
assistance of another person, and in every large 
village is a Bungalow for the benifit of Kuro- 
pean travellers. From thence to Satbgherry 
which is ten coss or twenty miles, is a bad road 
with jungle. About seven miles on this side 
Sathgherry, you have to descend a very steep 
mountain and the way is crooked and rather 
broken. In Sathgherry is a fine large Mosque 
built by a Mahometan Merchant of Madras, 
about a mile distant from the road is a large 
garden appertaining to the Nabob of Madras, 
and nigh the garden is a; village of Mahome¬ 
tans. I was informed before that there are 
s'jme ancient writings and other histories con¬ 
cerning this village and I therefore went to 
examine it, but could not trace out any writ¬ 
ings but merely some old Mosques, 1 enquired 



in the village if there were some ancient writ¬ 
ings, an old Mahometan told me that there 
were no ancient writings, but these places 
were taken by the Mahometans from the 
Hindoos some centuries ago; 1 enquired 

of him regarding their forefathers for I 
found their complexion fairer than that of the 
other Mahometans, which are in India, then 
he told me that they are descendants of Moguls 
who came from Persia. 

From thence I proceeded to Alenjapoore 
which is eleven coss or twenty-two miles. In 
this village are two or three pagodas, one of 
which is very large and enclosed with a wall 
of hewn stone, and above the wall are sculp¬ 
tured different animals of curious workman¬ 
ship. This Pagoda is entered by four gates, 
one on the each side, above the east gate is a 
tower built of hewm stones, sculptured with 
images and different animals of cunning work, 
this tower is higher than the others, and may 
he about a hundred cubits in heighth. Within 
the wall over against the east gate is a little 
square building, between this building and 
the gate are pillars each of one stone, about 
eight cubits in height and a cubit in thickness; 
On the pillars a.e sculpterred figures of 
horses and men riding on them, and on 
some pillars lions. Surmounting this is a 
roof resting on the heads of the horses. There 
are other pillars made of one stone of cunning 
work: between these pillars are images of 
a bullock and a calf and other animals, and 
before them are places for the burning o 
incense painted black. On the south side o 
the east gate is a pit containing good water 
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over the door of which is an image of a lion, 
made of (me stone, the inside of which is hol¬ 
low, the height of this lion is about six cubits, 
between his feet are steps to go down to the 
water of the pit. The Brahmins there told me 
that when the water increases it reaches to 
the back of the lion and runs through the 
mouth. In the south-west corner of the Pagoda 
is a place similar to an altar, the going up to 
it is by steps. It is surrounded by many pil¬ 
lars after the same structure as above mention¬ 
ed ; also they are covered with large hewn 
stones. I enquired of the Brahmins, for what 
purpose this was ? they told me that they have 
appointed days to take out the image which 
is in the above little square, and put it in this 
place, but 1 could not see this image, owing to 
the door being then shut, and they would not 
open it. On the north east cbrner of the 
Pagoda, are about fifty or sixty high square 
pillars each of which are of one stone, a roof 
of large stones rests upon them this place is 
for the purpose of the people who comes to 
visit the pagoda. At the east gate of the Pa¬ 
goda is a broad street, on both sides of which 
are fine little buildings where the priests of 
the Pagoda reside. The east gate is about 
fifteen cubits in height or more, and eight 
cubits broad the side posts of the gates and 
their roofs are each formed of one stone: the 
doors of the gates are covered with iron, indeed 
the whole of the Pagoda is a very curious 
structure such as I have not met with in 
the whole of my travelling. I on enquiring 
who bmlt it they told me that a certain king 
who came down from heaven had built this 
as v?ell as the fort of Vellore. A description 
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of this city was given to be when at Vellore 
as will be further mentioned presently. 

From thence I proceeded to Vellore .which is 
four coss or eight miles. Theitown is built at 
the foot of a large mountain ; On the top of 
this mountain are two or three little forts; I 
went up to one of these forts, which jour¬ 
neying took me about an hour, and is a 
very difficult road. There is nothing par¬ 
ticular to relate about it, but that it has a 
very fine view, and a large tank in the 
middle, and also an old Bungalow. On 
viewing the town at the distance of four or 
five miles, it appeared to me that in ancient 
times Vellore was very large. The new na¬ 
tive town is built at the foot of the mountain, 
surrounding it are many bungalows with fine 
gardens, where the English officers reside. 
There is one large place called in the native 
language Panree-parcherry, i. e. hogs-town, 
where the Portuguese and half-castes reside. 
About half a mile from the native town is a 
small fort surrounded with a trench contain¬ 
ing sweet water which comes from the moun¬ 
tains. In the fort are some fine houses where 
the English officers reside. There is also a 
fine house in which reside Tippoo’s family. 
Nigh this house is a large stone sculptured 
in Arabic characters. In the one side of the 
fort is a large pagoda, after the same fa¬ 
shion as the pagoda at Alenjapoore, but 
here are sculptured some bears, having in 
their mouths balls which are formed of the 
stone itself, these I rolled in the mouths of 
bears, but it is impossible to get them out. 
The following is the description of the fort 




and the pagoda which was handed over to 
me while at Vellore.* 

Memorandum of the Fort of Vellore and others in its neighbour¬ 
hood, as recorded in 1815. 

About four hundred and fi r tv years ago, an inhabitant of 
Vizianagram, named Booma-reddy, with his family arrived in 
this country with an intention of going to Ramasoorum, and on 
his march, he halted for several days at a village called Valupad- 
dy, adjoining to the Commanding Officer’s garden. The inha¬ 
bitants of the village found Boma-reddy to be a good soldier 
and in ormed him that a large body of depredators were con¬ 
cealed in fne neighbouring forest, particularly where the Fort 
now stands, and who had pillaged all their property; upon 
Booma-reddy hearing this/he, with his brother, took the neces¬ 
sary steps to secure them and put them all to death, which he 
effected, The inhabitants were highly gratified that they were 
relieved from such danger, and reported the circumstances to 
their head chie*, the Rajah of Gingee, and obtained his permis¬ 
sion to encourage Boma-reddy by treating him handsomely in 
order to induce him not to remove from the village; and at the 
same time directed that every support should be given to him. 
One day Boma -reddy with his dog entered into the jungle for 
sport, and found that a hare had made an attack upon his dog 
on the spot where the Sawmy Pagoda is now built inside the 
Fort, on which Booma-reddy was much surprized and thought 
that there must be something extraordinary in it; on his return 
to his house, he dreamt that night that there was a Lingum or 
stone Sawmy beneath a hear) of the earth, which the whiteants 
had collected; and that it should be taken out and a large Pago¬ 
da erected ott the spot: also that treasure would be found by 
searching in «. certain cave of the hills. 

Booma-reddy actually discovered the treasure (all in gold) 
of which he had dreamed, and made an application to the Ra¬ 
jah of Gingee ‘or permission to build a fortification and also a 
Sawmy Pagoda on a certain spot of ground, which he obtained; 
he then employed a considerable number of workmen, &c. and 
cleared the jungle lor that purpose, and laid a foundation in a 
durable manner; he at first finished the Sawmy Pagoda cover¬ 
ing the Lingum or stone Sawmy now to be seen in the Arsenal, 
and named the Sawmy Jelacuntaserer. The Fort was nearly 
finished after a period of twenty-five years; and about that time 
Kistnadava, royal king of Aunagoondy in Mysore, entered into 
the Carnatic and took possession of all the Forts, particularly 
Vellore, it being the principal fortification, where he fixed his 



throne and erected the Rayamahul and other buildings. He 
sunk a tank Sooreagoomtah (reservoir tank;) also a well in the 
Pagoda, surrounded'with a stone choultry lor his supplication, 
and made a canal from the Paulaur river to supply the well with 
water. This reign was about fifty years. 

Kistnajeamah his wife, established a pettah and built two 
Sawmy Pagodas on the bank of the Paulaur r;ver, about one 
mile from Vellore. His brother Yanaput It ay el built the Fort 
of Arnee by the same workmen who made the plan for the forti¬ 
fication of Vellore. On Kistnadava Rayel’s decease, his brother 
Autchoota Rayel, succeeded him on the throne, and built a Ray- 
amohul at Chendernagarry; after the demise of Autchoota Ray¬ 
el, Ram Rayel his brother was placed on the throne. 

By reference to several books of Gentoo poems now in pos¬ 
session of several inhabitants here, may be seen the particulars 
of the time that the descendants of Rayel's family reigned in 
this and Mysore and other countries,' which is stated to be about 
two hundred years ago, and that afterwards the Mahrattas suc¬ 
ceeded them. 

Shahoo Rajah, a Mahratta king, entered into the Carnatic 
with his army and took possession of Vellore and other forts, 
and found considerable treasure at the different places which he 
captured, and built several hill torts in the Carnatic, particular¬ 
ly near Vellore; viz. Sazarow Gazarow, Kylassaghur and Car- 
naticghur, and sunk a tank on the hill Fort of Sazarow, which 
he named Gungah Saughur. On his return to his native coun¬ 
try (Poonah) he left one of his principal chieftains named Rajah- 
rany Chuttorputty to govern this country. Rajah Shahoo’s ser¬ 
vants, a washerwoman and a chuckler, built two hill forts in the 
neighbourhood of Vellore called Chumharghur and Dhobeghur, 
with the Rajah’s permission. The Mahrattas reigned in this 
country about one hundred years and were succeeded by the 
Musselmen. 

About one hundred and fifty years ago, a Musselman nam¬ 
ed Khan Khanah was sent by the king of D.llee to govern the 
Hyderabad Subah and its dependencies, who appointed Nabob 
Mahomed Khan as Killadar of Vellore, &c. viz. Kylassghur, &c. 
His son murdered one of the dancing women belonging to the 
Sawmy Pagoda in the Fort of Vellore, from which circumstan¬ 
ces, the worshipping of Jelacunteeswerin Sawmy discontinued, 
and the valuable jewels and images belonging to the Pagoda 
were concealed under ground. 

On the decease of Nabob Mahomed Khan, his brother Na¬ 
bob Abdullah Khan succeeded him and commanded this lort for 
several years ; he laid the foundation for a fortification in Che- 
depary tank but no building was erected. He also built a large 
terrace house, stone choultry, and sunk a well, and established a 



village called Abdullah-poorum, on the high road leading to Serin- 
gapatam about three miles distance from Vellore. By reference 
to an inscription cut on a stone in the Arabic characters, now 
lying in the gate way of the Fort, it may be seen that he altered 
tile gate of Vellore. Abdullah Khan, had a Hindoo Woman 
named Nazook ttutnum, whom he loved much, but at last he 
murdered her while in a state of intoxication, and built a 
large stone tomb near Conavultum about half a mile from the 
Fort on the left, ornamented with a guilt top ; and granted 
several cawnies of land, the revenue of which he intended for 
its daily and annual ceremonies. Abdulla Khan’s Tomb is 
situated in a stone choultry near his own house close to the 
Chedepary tank about two and a half miles 

Nabob Naurursing Son of Nabob Ausufjah Soodar of Duckan 
was directed by the King of D.llee to govern the Carnatic and 
on his death. Nabob Da wood Khan was sent to this country 
accompanied by his Deevan Nabob Saudultullah Khan. On 
Daw'ood Khan’s return to Hyderabad he appointed the above- 
mentioned Saudultullah Khan, in his room to govern the coun¬ 
try, who settled the affairs of the different places with all the 
Petty Rajahs, but Rajah Daising King of Gingee refused to 
pay the revenue, and assigned as a reason that he had expended 
all his treasure by b.uilding seven hill forts at Gingee, Nabob 
Saudultullah Khan was not satisfied with this, but took posses¬ 
sion of Gingee and killed Daising ; the history ol Rajah Daising 
is written in the gentoo language, also that his wife sufferred 
herself to be burnt with him, his tomb is situated at Futta Pettah 
near Gingee. During the period of Nabob Saudultullah Khan’s 
Government, about one hundred and ten years ago, he granted 
to his brother Nabob Goolamally Khan the jagheer of Vellore 
and its dependencies. Goolamally Khan, had four Sons, Viz. 
Allydast Khan, Baukerally Khan, Saduckally Khan and Ackbut 
Momed Khan. On Goolamally Khan’s decease, his property 
and the Jagheer were divided among his four Sons, and Nabob 
B; ukerally Khan succeeded to the Fort, and district of Vel¬ 
lore. 

During the time that Baukerally Khan held the jagheer 
about ninety years ago a great famine happened in this country 
at which period he established a lungur Khana (or charity 
house) to collect a number of poor people, and sunk the Chede¬ 
pary tank; also made a Nullah adjoining to the Paulaur River 
to supply the tank with water. 

Nabob Baukerally Khan had two Sons, Goolam Kajah 
Khan, and Goolam Moortzah Khan, the latter succeeded his 
Father af ter his death in the Jagheer of Vellore, and built a 
hill fort near Vellore which he called Moortzah Ghur: his 
wife established a village called Bakumpoorah and made a 




garden adjoinging to it called Barriergatal, at present the 
Indigo works of Mr. Jollie. 

Wallajah the Nabob of Carnatic, demanded the daughter 
of the above mentioned jagheredar, Goolam Moortzah Khan 
to he given to his son Nabob Omduto Omrah, but on being 
refused, he, accompanied by Lord Clive, entered and took 
possession of the fort (which is about sixty years ago) and 
subsequently appointed his own Killadar. The Fort of Vellore, 
&c. was afterwards made over to the British Government. 

Immediately after Nabob Wallajah’s capturing the fort 
of Vellore, he took the wile and daughter of Goolam Moortzah 
Khan into his own house, and sent the Jagheerdar in close 
confinement to Trichinopoly where he died. The tombs of the 
above mentioned Mussulmen are situated in a Muckhan or 
house adjoining to Colonel Webber's house in the pettah of Vel- 

In Vellore are about ten thousand families 
of Natives of all castes, besides soldiers, Por¬ 
tuguese, and half castes. The coins, weights, 

I measures, customs, and languages are similar 
to those of Madras. F rom thence 1 proceeded 
to Arcot wh ich is L] oocn 01 II (Win miles. 
There is on old fort and its inhabitants are 
MaEometans. 1 have nothing particular to 
relate about it. On the other side of Arcot is 
a very sandy place, in the midst of which 
flows a river, and beyond this is Rannypet, 
in which reside the soldiers and their officers. 
They have fine Bungalows, surrounded with 
gardens, streams of the above river pass in 
the fields around it, which in some places have 
very bad scent, particularly when the wind 
is strong. The coins, weights, measures, 
customs, and languages are similar to those 
of Madras. From thence I proceeded to Con- 
jeeveram which is 14 coss or twenty-eight 
miles, on a good road, having many villages, 
trees, and good water on it. This town is built 
on a plain, the houses, streets, and markets 
are after the custom of the natives. There 




are numbers of Pagodas of different construc¬ 
tion, and under different kinds of worship. 
The largest of these is that of Vishnu Bramah. 
On its gate is a high tower built of large 
stones, sculptured with images of men and 
animals; the gate is similar to the Pagoda of 
Alenjapoore. Inside of the door at the left 
on coming in, is sculptured from one stone 
two men, which the natives say are the images 
of the builder of this Pagoda, and his son. 
In the court yard is a large tank, beyond 
which are a great number of stone pillars sup¬ 
porting a roof formed of large stones, and 
behind them is a tower of about a hundred 
and fifty cubits in height : The lower part 
appears to be a very ancient building. Over 
against the gate in the court is a building of 
large pillars roofed with long hewn stones. I 
was told that this was built between 1*2 or 15 
years ago at the expense of a Hindoo merchant, 
that it cost twelve thousand Pagodas or 
Hoons which amount to about twenty thou¬ 
sand Dollars, but the Pagoda itself they could 
not tell me how many years since it was built. 
Outside of this Pagoda is a little square sur¬ 
rounded with low houses, in the middle of 
which are two places built of pillars, each of 
which is about fifteen cubits in height, and two 
in thickness, one contains 16 pillars covered 
with large hewn stones, having different ima¬ 
ges of men and animals sculptured on them, it 
is of very cunning work and is floored with 
very large hewn stones. The olher is built of 
four pillars after the same manner, i have 
been told that these two places were built about 
twelve years ago at the cost of six thousand 
Pagodas or Hoons which will amount to about 
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ten thousand Dollars. I saw there people who 
told me that they were the builders of those 
places, which I could not believe, for their ap¬ 
pearance was as having no knowledge, but 
this work was performed by a man of great 
talent, and patience. I saw on the top of ano¬ 
ther Pagoda the images of Vishnoo with his 
two sons made of stone. On the top of Vishnoo 
is a high mitre. In a Pagoda called Vishnoo 
Dewa in the central court is a high pole erect¬ 
ed in the form of a flag-staff On the top of 
this pole is made something like three boxes. 
I enquired the use of this. They replied that 
they used it for some worship, but they would 
not tell what. I beheld like this in other Pa¬ 
godas, but having only two boxes. I saw also 
there many other images but as it would take 
a long space to explain all of them and besides 
their vanity is not worthy to lose so much time 
on : but blessed be the Lord, who separated us 
from these errors and gave us a true law testi¬ 
fying that He alone is the one true God. Con- 
jeeveram is a very large town about three 
miles in length, full of gardens, with many 
tanks of rain water, and well stocked with 
food I was told by the natives that in this 
town are more than fifty thousand families of 
all castes. This village is counted by the na¬ 
tives as a very holy place having so many Pa¬ 
godas, The coins, weights, measures, and 
customs are similar to those of Madras. The 
language is Tamil and some little of Hindoos- 
tanee. The climate is wholesome, but the 
water is not very good. There is a large Bun¬ 
galow for the benefit of travellers. 

From thence 1 proceeded to Madras, which 
is forty miles, on a good road, having many 



villages and forests of trees called in Malabar 
panamarum and in English palmira, the pro¬ 
duce of these trees is like that of the cocoanut, 
see page 118. Madras is a very large town si¬ 
tuated on the coast of Coromandel, it has a 
fine fort situated on the sea shore, surrounded 
with two strong walls, between the walls and 
without them are trenches filled with water 
from the sea, over which are draw-bridges, it 
is entered by four gates. It has veiy fine 
houses and streets. In the centre of it is the 
office of the Honorable the Governor in Council, 
near which is the Church of St. Mary. I have 
been told that this was built more than tw r o hun¬ 
dred years ago. In the midst of the fort is a 
little square in which is erected the image of 
Lord Corn Wallis, and underneath this image 
are the images of the children of Tippoo Sul¬ 
tan and some of his servants, all these are 
made of white marble. There are many pub¬ 
lic offices here, but few persons reside in 
the Fort itself, except officers and soldiers. 
Once or twice I passed through the streets near 
the wall, where the soldiers reside and found 
so bad a scent, that I was compelled to stop my 
nose. North east of the fort about a quarter 
of a mile off is the Black Town, two sides of 
which are surrounded with a low wall, the third 
side is bounded by the sea, the side which is 
towards the fort has no w'all: Its entrance is 
by four gates. Most of the bye-streets are 
bad, but the public streets are good Most 
of the houses are built after the Indian cus¬ 
toms and joined to each other, but on the 
beach and in some other streets which are 
nigh to it there are good houses. All the 
streets have a very bad scent, and when the 
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sea breeze arises the scent is so strong, that a 
man must shut his nose in passing them. The 
beach however is an exception, most of the 
trade is carried on there, even European shops 
and the great merchantile offices are there. 
There are also four English Churches, two be¬ 
longing to the Catholics, and one Armenian 
Church, besides Mahomedan Mosques and 
Hindoo pagodas. About half a mile to N. E. 
of black town is a pleasant village called Roy- 
apooram, where is a very fine Roman Catholic 
Church, and many captital Bungalows with 
fine gardens. It is constantly open to the sea 
breeze. More than half a mile to the west 
of the fort is a very large compound, wherein 
the Government house stand, it is a good mo¬ 
dern structure of two stories high, but at the 
east end is a third story, about hundred feet 
from this is the Banquetting room the ascent 
to which is by thirty stone steps. It is a 
good modern structure and within it are 
many pillars. It is a large room with many 
figures in wood of native sepoys, peons, and 
other people, and some pictures of Europeans. 
Over the pillars which are in the view is a gal¬ 
lery the way to go up to which is by s.eps 
but it is dark: this is the eating place; it is 
not so good as 1 had expected, but the view 
from it towards the sea is very fine. To the 
west of this compound is Triplicane where 
the Nabob of the carnatic resides. I was 
not allowed to go into his place but I exa¬ 
mined it from without and have nothing par¬ 
ticular to observe about it. The outside con¬ 
sists of two stories of a miserable appear¬ 
ance around it are many houses in a very 
ruinous state. From Triplicane to St Thome 



is about two miles. There are about three 
Boman Catholic churches one of which is deno¬ 
minated the Cathedral church of St Thomas. *It 
is said to have been built between two or three 
hundred years ago: it is a good structure. I 
was there one Sunday and found them at pray¬ 
ers exactly the time that they were burning 
incense before the priest who was standing 
nigh the images of Christ and Mary : They 
knew not that I was a Jew. This Church is 
full of images of different people. I waited there 
till the prayers were over, and afterwards en¬ 
quired of their great Padre, where the burying 
place of St Thomas was? he opened to me 
a room which is in a corner without the 
church and ordered to open the board that 
was as a covering- of the place where he is 
said to be buried, I accordingly look¬ 
ed within and it was very deep. I told 
him there was no appearance of a body being 
buried there ? He answered me that the peo¬ 
ple by taking out sand from this place sunk 
the body within. This room is similarly full 
of images. After that the Padre asked me 
who I was ? 1 told him a Jew! At this he 
and his people were sorely displeased for 
having shewn to me all these things. My 
conversation with him was in Portuguese. 
From thence the same day I went to the mount 
which is about six miles distant. There are 
here three churches one of wh ch is built on 
the top of a little mountain which is also cal¬ 
led by the name of St. Thomas’s Church : the 
way to it is by steps cut in the mountain. It 
is a modern structure. I came in but found 
no place even to stand there, owing to the 
crowd of people for it was then the time of 
prayers; 1 remained at the door and looked 
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within, I did not see any images there except 
the pictures of Christ and all his Apostles, one 
of them was over against the door where I 
stood appeared to me exactly as a Jew of 
Judea with a beard and a fine shawl around 
his‘neck as it is customary to wear amongst 
the honorable people in Judea: after that I went 
into the room where the Padre was, but he 
made me a sign that I should go out, seeing 
which 1 went out, and enquired the reason of 
this of some Portuguese people, they answered 
me that there were some people who were con¬ 
fessing their sins to him. After a little while 
the Padre called me and asked an excuse for 
having made me to go out, and said to me that 
the people were then confessing. After that 
he asked me from whence I came. I replied 
that I was an European. Then he asked me 
again of what religion I w r as 1 I told him that 
it is of no use to enquire about it. He again 
asked me if 1 knew Hebrew ? I answered him 
some of it. Then he asked me again if I 
knew Latin ? I replied a very little. Then 
he asked me what was my wish. I told him 
that 1 am informed that here are some ancient 
writings the history of St. Thomas, and asked 
him if 1 could be favored with a sight of these. 
He said I will let you see them but you must 
wait a while, then the European Soldiers were 
collecting themselves for the mass. I waited 
for about half an hour and found the room 
crowded with European Soldiers, some ol 
whom began to mock at me speaking vulgai 
words, for they did not know that I understooc 
English : dreading that it should raise som< 
quarrel I went away. 

I 
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Near a mile distant to the north of the 
fort is the Scotch Church, nearly the whole 
road to which is an empty place. From 
thence or about two miles towards the north 
are many streets and good houses, surround- 
ed with spacious compounds and gardens 
where gentlemen and half castes reside, and 
with abundance of native houses. In Vepery 
are three churches ; one is the English church, 
a very fine structure; one belongs to the 
Missionaries of the London Society ; and the 
other to the Portuguese. From Vepefy to 
St. George's Church is about three miles 
which is a good road containing very fine 
bungalows surrounded with large gardens, 
where the great gentlemen reside. St. George’s 
Church is situated in the Mount road, it is 
a modern and beautiful structure, having with¬ 
in many high pillars, covered with fine chu- 
nam, which appears like white marble. From 
Yepery to the College is about two miles ly¬ 
ing S. W. This is a fine modern structure, 
with a delightful compound ; I saw there dif¬ 
ferent kinds of images of men, which were 
brought from Rangoon, amongst which two 
were very curious; one called Dragon made 
of wood, painted black, in the sides of which 
are placed small pieces of looking glass. 
It is as large as a middling sized dog. Each 
foot has four toes. On the head are two projec- 
tures somewhat similar to horns. In his fore¬ 
head between the horns are made of wood simi¬ 
lar to three locks, a large one in the middle, 
and two smaller ones, one on each side ; I have 
not in my life seen such a figure. The other is 
the image of an elephant, not a cross of 
iron on the rope of the neck. The climate 
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of Madras is not so hot as that of Bom¬ 
bay, but in May, June, and July, when 
there is no sea breeze, it is terribly hot. 
The water in general is not good, but there 
are some wells which contain excellent wa¬ 
ter. The native language is chiefly Tamil, 
and some Hindoostanee; but the Europe- 
ans, half castes, and some of the natives 
speak English. The coins are as follow, 
viz. The mohur, a golden coin struck in In¬ 
dia, which is the weight of three and three 
quarter drachms apothecarie’s weight, in va¬ 
lue equal to fifteen rupees. A pagoda or 
boon is a golden coin struck in India, in 
weight equal to a Holland’s ducat. Former¬ 
ly the value of it was three and half ru¬ 
pees, but now they are not to be got even 
ibr four. The silver coins are rupees, halves, 
quarters, fanams, and annas. The rupee is 
equal in weight to a mohur. Twelve and 
three quarter fanams or sixteen annas make 
one rupee. The copper coins are pice, the 
value of five cash. They are doubled of 
ten and twenty cash; one thousand and 
twenty cash make a rupee amongst the 
merchants, but the petty cash keepers do 
not give more than 198 pice. All these are 
coined in India. Here are also notes of the 
Honorable Company, which are current in 
both of the precious metals: I have not 
seen a bank note smaller than that of five 
rupees. There are also other coins of vari¬ 
ous countries current after the rate of ru¬ 
pees. The market weight is a pollum, which 
equal in weight to three rupees and one- 
eighth. Forty pollams make a vis, eight 
yis a maund, twenty maunds a candy, which 



is equal in weight to five hundred English 

S ounds. r lhe precious metals are weighed 

y the pagoda or rupee. Pearls are weigh¬ 
ed by the chow, which is equal in weight 
to seven pagodas and three quarters; but 
other jewels are sold by grade as in Eu¬ 
rope. The measure of Indian cloth is called 
mollum or cubit, which is from the elbow 
to the end of the middle finger, but Europe 
cloth is sold by the yard, which is exactly 
double the above. The grain is sold by a 
measure called puddy or seer, eight of which 
make a marcal, and six marcals a kallum. Oil 
also is sold by the vis. Toddy is sold by a mea¬ 
sure called monthay which is equal to a quart 
bottle and a half. TheBattavia liquor is sold by 
a measure called dram which is about an eleventh 
part of a quart bottle. Country liquor is sold 
by bottle, but English liquids are sold by the 
gallon or bottle. Madras is well supplied with 
all kinds of goods. There are many vessels 
always anchoring in the roads, but not so many 
as at Bombay. The Indian goods and com¬ 
mon food are much cheaper than at Bombay, 
but bread, milk, butter, are dearer, be¬ 
cause they are mostly used by Europeans 
alone. The Europe goods are exceedingly 
dear, and it is here a custom of merchants or 
labourers to charge a Pagoda or a fanam which 
is charged at Bombay a Rupee or a pice. They 
have also here a very pernicious custom to 
charge for a thing a Pagoda and to dispose it 
off afterwards for a Rupee or less; and even 
this is exceedingly dear and exorbitant which 
I have not as vet witnessed in the whole of my 
travelling. There are in the whole of Madras 
,of Europeans and Natives about one hundred 


thousand families, I shall give the particular 
account of my opinion on this point that the 
reader of this work might not be astonished 
at my estimate. There are about four or five 
hundred Europeans, (by most of whom I was 
very kindly received,) Officers, ( ivilian Clergy¬ 
men, merchants, school-master, and Missiona¬ 
ries, most of whom have families. I shall as¬ 
sign to each house ten servants on an average, 
the great gentlemen have ‘20 30 or more making 
in all five thousand families. There are at 
least seven or eight thousand families of Arme¬ 
nians, Portuguese, and half castes, who each 
have at least three servants which makes thir¬ 
ty-two thousand families. There are at least 
one thousand European soldiers some of whom 
have their families. There are three Regiments 
of native soldiers who have also their families. 
The Nabob with his officers, servants, and sol¬ 
diers I shall reckon to be four thousand fami¬ 
lies. I have been told by natives who are well 
acquainted w-ith the people, that there are at 
least 15 thousand families of Mahometans of all 
ranks, also l have been told that there are three 
hundred places where palankeens are kept to 
hire, each of which place has ten or fifteen 
coolies or Palankeen bearers, having their fa¬ 
milies, 1 count the w hole of them to be about 
four thousand families. 1 have also been told 
that there are here are at least four thousand 
families of shop or Botique-keepers of Hindoos 
of all ranks. Besides which are yet workmen 
carters, hirers of cattle, agriculturists, noble 
Hindoos, and owners of houses and gardens. I 
conceive that they are more than forty thou¬ 
sand families. 

On the 15lh of July 1832, I witnessed t 




here a curious usage, viz. In the Choolay ba- 
zar is a Pagoda called Darmarajah nigb the 
gate of which was put a heap of wood at 6 
o’clock, p. m. they set fire to this and burned 
it till past 6 o’clock, till it became charcoal, 
after which they spread the charcoal over the A 
ground to about 10 cubits length and five broad. 
They do not allow any one to take a single 
charcoal, when one has taken a small charcoal 
to burn his cheroot they cried with him aloud 
until he was obliged to return it before burn¬ 
ing his cheroot. During the time of the burn¬ 
ing of the fire people were riding on an 
elephant and on a camel covered with red 
cloth and standing nigh the fire then differ¬ 
ent kinds of images passed around the fire. 
About half past six they brought out two 
images one of a woman and the other of 
a swan, decorated with different flowers, and 
they surrounded the fire place with music 
and firing of guns, and then they went away. 
About a quarter of an hour after they returned 
back again with about fifty people mostly 
naked and bare foot, and their bodies yellow 
marked, and they walked around the fire cir¬ 
cle three times and after that they walked bare 
foot above the fire. I was astonished at this 
work, but could not stay longer to see the 
end of it, owing to the multitude of people 
who cared not for any body. I remained nearly 
deprived of breath from their pushing me. 

I went home and on the next day 1 sent for 
one of the Pooshalies or priests of this pagoda 
and enquired concerning this conduct, and the 
origin of it. He said to me that its origin had 
emanated from one woman whom they call 
# Nullahtanga-deva, the wife of Shago deva w hich 
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was one of thehundredkings. After her said hus¬ 
band died she burnt herself as he said along 
with his dead body and further added that who 
believes in her and passes the fire never will 
be burnt, but that he will be saved from all 
sickness and disasters and all his sins be 
forgiven. I said to them *they do not pass 
through the fire, but only above the charcoal 
which does not harm so much. He said 
no; but that very likely I had come rather 
too late, I said no but that I came before 
they commenced burning the wood and stood 
there until they passed over the charcoal. He 
said very likely 1 could not see? I under¬ 
stood his meaning: he spoke honorably, but 
his meaning was that I was an unbeliever in 
these things, therefore I could not see into 
their truth. Also he told me that the two 
images which they caused to go round the fire, 
viz. of this woman and of the swan which she 
rode upon towards the fire were to be burnt. I 
again said to him. That according to this 
rule or story this festival ought to be called 
after her name, why then do you call it after 
the name of Darmarajah ? He answered that 
she presented the title to Darmarajah, who 
was many years after her, and he being a very 
righteous and just king ascended alive to hea¬ 
ven in a chariot of fire, where she presented him 
with this^title. The following is the story of 
Darmarajah. The name of his mother was 
Coonthadevy and that of her husband was 
Coonthee Bajah Maharajah. Many years 
after his death she prayed to Bomah-devy for 
children and she conceived without a man and 
begat five sons, each day one, and Darmarajah 
was the first born. After his growing up he 
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in conjunction with his brethren crossed two 
rivers one of which was of fire called Yamnah- 
nady and the other of stone called Ageenyna- 
dy, which are beyond the mountain called Em- 
margherry, which is in the north of India. 
After he had crossed the rivers there came 
from heaven a carriage of fire wherein Darma- 
rajah ascended and his brethren died. This 
they say is the fifth descending of Godhead 
into man. All the Hindoos of this caste bum 
their dead bodies. In former times it was very 
common amongst them for the woman who 
loved her husband to suffer herself to be 
brunt along with him, but the British 
Government seems to have put a res¬ 
traint over such cruel procedures. I con¬ 
ceive that this should be a likeness to 
the idol Tjtf Molech mentioned 1. Kings xi 7. 
then the root of this word is Malach *^0 which 
means King, and also those idols mentioned 2 
Kings (7 chapter 31 verse. Adarmelech '*1^0 "1^0 
means strong or exalted king, and Anam- 
melech means answered king. 

As far as I understand I am of opinion 
that all classes of Hindoos believe in the one 
everlasting Being, as the chief of the whole 
universe, and he i* likewise distinguished by 
a separate appellation which- they never 
make use of for any idols, as for instance in 
Tamil Chooyambee means self-existence or 
self-existing being, in Teloogoo Sweehamboo 
which has the same meaning, and they have 
many poems regarding this point for instance 
in Teruvailuven’s Cural, Mr. Ellis’s translation, 
viz. * 
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” The anxious mind against corroding thought 
No refuge hath, save at the sacred feet 
Of him to whom no likeness is.” 

But they account their idols as mediators. I 
been told by many learned Hindoos that the 
ancient Hindoos did not worship any idols, 
and so is found written in all ancient Hindoo 
books, but I conceive that they had drawn the 
idolatry from the Samaritans who came to In¬ 
dia in the time of Alexander the great, as it is 
specified in ancient histories that when he con¬ 
quered Judea the Samaritans brought to him 
evil reports against the Jews, and Simeon the 
righteous p’Hlfn p#?® being the high priest at 
that time encountered Alexander and explained 
to him the cause and that he understood that 
these were falsities framed through enmity, and 
then he allowed the Israelites tc^deal with them 
hardly and it was likely that they came with 
his army to India and used their customs with 
their idols as it is mentioned in *2 Kings xvii. 
29. to 85. (1 indeed very much wonder what 

is befallen the great number of Samaritans as 
I have never met with one of them excepting 
those that l have mentioned in page 14,) or 
from the wicked Jews who came to India after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadna- 
zar. 

To give all the differences of the Hin¬ 
doos and their customs would occupy many 
books, for which 1 have no time but I shall 
only in a concise manner give my general opi¬ 
nion of them. All the Hindoos believe in 
Brahmah, Vishnoo, and Seva. Bramah a cre¬ 
ator, Vishnoo a preserver, and Seva a destroyer, 
but they believe also that there is a one self 
existing or everlasting Being. They account the 
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other nations as unclean and will never eat 
of their victuals even water they will not drink, 
if any caste touch their victuals they account 
it then polluted, but the Pariars will eat any 
thing. Most of the Hindoos are liars even 
without any interest, and when they eat they 
will never let any one of another caste come 
even to the door of their house as it happened 
to me many a time at different places, particu¬ 
larly in Madras on the 19th of July 1832, when 
I went to one of them by name Chinnaroy 
(who is the examiner and weigher of pearls) 
to enquire of him about the weight of pearls. 
His people would not suffer me to come in nor 
even to the door of his court saying that he 
was taking his dinner. I said that I had no 
great affair with him but only wished to ask 
few words, they answered that it was impossi¬ 
ble,. then I was obliged to go away. They 
have also a bad custom, viz. to chargea stranger 
for any thing twice or thrice as they would 
charge for their own caste and particularly to 
Europeans more than any other. Many 
a time I offered them what they charged 
their own caste but they would not give 
it. Many times 1 was obliged in Bombay to 
dress myself as an Arab that I might buy the 
things cheaper. In Madras they are great deal 
worse than at Bombay. They have a custom 
on passing a chariot to halt in the road or to 
pass over the road. On any one crying out 
aloud they would not listen. I conceive that 
their meaning is merely to annoy the Europe¬ 
ans by passing the horse or the chariot, and 
they fall down making themselves as if dead 
to obtain some money. They also at times 
look over something and thus impede the whole 


road which it is not possible to pass even by cry¬ 
ing out. But as for their own caste they are very 
kind having in every village places to sleep 
for the poor people and for strangers that they 
might not sleep outside, but I in the Madras 
territores was many times obliged to sleep in the 
air where was not a Bungalow or where some 
gentlemen in the Bungalow as they would not 
give a place even for money. 


I beg my kind readers to pronounce the 
a which are in these languages like the a in 
father; the e like that in bell; ch is a very soft 
k, as nachl in the German language; the c as 
in cord; and h with a dash as the Greek 
etha ,—Number first contains the names of 
men, joints, and garments. Number second, 
House furniture and all domestic concerns. 
Number third contains the names of wild 
beasts, cattle, and vehicles—Number fourth 
contains the names of the Heavens, stars, 
the earth, sea, rivers, mountains, cities, vil¬ 
lages, roads, metals, armies, armories, weights, 
measures, coins, and numbers. 



Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Eesh or Odom 

Beejal or Adame 

Merd 

Maylameyd 

Maleem[jajeel 

Achond 

Anosheem 

Avvadem orRee- 

Merdoma 

Meylaindeem 

Maaleemeen 

Acliondhaa 

Boh’oor 

Sheb 

Jahoon 

Talmeed 

Do. 

Se’gard 

Bah’ooreem 

Sh’bab 

Jahoona 

Talmeedem 

Talameed 

Sogardah 

Na’ar 

Djahl 

Jahel 

Neyareem 

Djahal 

Johela 

Yeled 

Yoled 

Betse 

Yeylodeem 

Yolad 

Betsad 

Ben 

Iben 

Pessaer 

Boneem 

Bneen 

Pessaro 

Isho 

Mara 

Zen 

Nosheem 

Neysbooan 

Zenaha 

Bah’oora 

Sheba 

Jahoona 

Bah ooroth 

Shbeath 

Jahoonaha 

Yalda 

Djehaelae 

Doochtrtsa 

Yaldoth 

Djehalath 

Doochtrtsaaha 


Hindoostanee. 
Adhmy 
Parnavalla 
Adami look 
Paranavalook 
Jowan 
Paranawalla 
Jowanlook 
Parnalook 
Tsookry 
Tsookralook 
Betse 
Betselook 
Beta 
Betalook 
Baykoo 
Baylook 
Javana 
Javanilook 
Bettyhe 
Bettylook 


English. 
Man 
Teacher 
Men 

Teachers 

Young man 

Disciple 

Young men 

Disciples 

Lad 

Lads 

Child 

Children 

Son 

Sons 

Woman 

Women 

YoungWoman 

Young Women 

Girl 

Girls 


Beythoola 

Bnethe 

Bekr 

Unbyahy 

Virgin 

Beythooloth 

Bnath 

Bekraba 

Unbyahya 

Virgins 

Bath 

Binth 

Doochttar 

Bety 

Daughter 

Bonoth 

Bnath 

Doochttarha 

Betylook 

Daughters 

Melamedeth 

M aaleema 

Achontys 

Paranavaly 

Woman teacher 

Meylamdoih 

Maaleemath 

Achontsyha 

Paranavalook 

Women teachers 

Talmedeth 

Talmidoth 

Talmaeeda 

Talameedath 

H’alyfa 

H'alyfaha 

Parnavaly 

Parnylook 

Woman disciple 
Women disciples 

Rosh 

Ras 

Ser 

Syr 

The head 

Rosheem 

Roos 

Seraha 

Syra 

Heads 

Saar 

Saar 

Moo 

Bal 

Hair 

Saaroth 

Saarath 

Mooah 

Bala 

Hairs [head 

Kodkod 

Koka 

Ttook 

Goothy 

The crown of the 

Kodkodoth 

Kokath 

Ttookha 

Goodthyah 

Thecrownsof the 
[heads 

Ear 

Ozen 

Ooden 

Goosh 

Kan 

Oznaym [zen 

Adan 

Goosha 

Canna 

Ears 

Sh’ama or Haa- 

Asmaa 

Goosh koon 

Soonoo 

Listen or hear 

Matsah’ 

D’jeba 

Pysony 

Pysany 

Forehead 

Mitsh'olh 

Djebath 

Pyshanyha 

Pysanyah 

Foreheads 

Ain 

Ein 

Tses 

Ank 

Eye 


Hebrew 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Hindoos! anee 

English 

Einaym [ba-ytt 

Eyoon 

Tsasasma 

Ankaha 

Eyes 

Rmyscv or Ha¬ 

Shoof 

Bybyn 

Deko 

See 

ll otlsem 

Unf 

* Damak 

Nak 

Nose 

H’ottomoth 

Unfaf 

Damakha 

Nak a 

Noses 

It seyah’ 

Reeh’a 

Boo 

Bas 

A smell 

Poneera 

Voots 

Roo 

Moo 

Face 

Pe’ 

Foom 

Devan 

Moom 

Mouth 

Feyoth 

Afmam 

Doovanaha 

Mooah 

Mouths 

Sofo 

Soofa 

Lab 

Wotta 

Lip 

Sfothaym 

Soofaf 

Labiia 

Hottaha 

Lips 

Shayn 

Seen 

Dandan 

Datt 

Tooth 

Sheenaym 

Sann 

Dandoonha 

Datta 

Teeth 

Loshon 

L’ysan 

Zaban 

Zaban 

Tongue 

Leyshonoth 

Lysen 

Zaboona 

Zaboona 

Tongues 

H’eych 

Shakaf 

Sak 

Ttarach 

Palate 

H’eekoth 

Skoof 

Sake 

Ttaraha 

Palates 

Goron 

H’alk 

Galoo 

H’alk 

Guttrel 

Gayronoth 

H'alook 

Galoa 

H’alka’ 

Guttrels 

Acheela 

Acel 

Choraky 

Cana 

Food 

Echol 

Kool 

Bochor 

Cau 

Eat 



Mashke 

Serb 

Saky 

Peelana 

Li quid 

Sheytey 

Esrab 

Betenj 

Py 

Drink 

Amore 

A’hkee 

Boogoo 

Bolo 

Say 

Dovor 

H’akee 

Sochan 

Bat 

Word 

Kayro 

Nadee 

Owozkoon 

Bolahu 

Caii or read 

Zokon 

.Daken 

Ryoh 

Dary 

Beard 

Zaykonoth 

Dkoon 

Rysha 

Darylook 

Beards 

Tsavar 

Rakkba 

Garden 

Garden 

Neck 

Cataf 

Cethf 

Doosh 

Moonda 

Shoulder 

M asa 

H’eml 

Bar 

Boja 

Burden 

Yad 

Eeed 

Dast 

Hat 

Hand 

Yodaym 

Eeden 

Dasta 

Hata 

Hands 

Etsba 

Etsba 

Angust 

Angool 

Finger 

Aatsbaoth 

Aatsabee 

Angosthaa 

Angooly 

Fingers 

Tsporen 

Toofar [shooka 

Nachan 

Nak 

Nail [or spoon 

Caf 

Kaah or H’a- 

Cafdast 

H’attale 

The palm of hand 

Kali’ 

H’ood 

Bestoon 

Le 

Take 

Masheysh 

Gees 

Wora.s 

Taly 

Feel 

Zayroa 

Zenda 

Bazoo 

Hand 

Arm 

Zayroolh 

Zendatb 

Bazood 

Danda 

Arms 

A tseelem 

Battath 

Zyvbgal 

Bagal 

The. Armholes 
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Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Hindoostanee. 

English. 

H’oze 

Sodar 

Syna 

Tsaty 

Breast 

H’ozooth 

Sodoor 

Synaha 

Tsatya 

Breasts 

Leylv or Leyvav 

Kelb 

Del 

Dyl 

Heart 

Lvovot 

Kloob 

Delaha 

Dylah 

Hearts 

Mah’shovo 

H’ash’ba 

Fekrae 

Ankra 

Thought 

Mahs'shovooth 

H’ashbath 

Fekra 

Ankarha 

Thoughts 

Shidra 

Seensool 

JVIooreypoosht 

Pyst 

Back 

Shidrooth 

Seensoolath 

Mooreypooshtha Pytan 

Backs 

Tseilah 

Dlad 

Danda 

Pakva 

Side 

Tseylooth 

Dlaalh 

Dandhaa 

Pakve 

Sides 

Etsem 

Adaam 

Astachon 

Hady 

Bone 

Aatsomoth 

Ad math 

Astachona 

Hadyah 

Bones 

Betthen 

Boott’n 

Kom 

Pet 

Bowel 

Byttnoth 

Bootthoon 

Komo 

Peta 

Bowels 

Reyah 

Maalak 

Thoosh 

Kalyjy 

Lung 

Reyoth 

Maaleek 

1 hooaha 

Kalyja 

Lungs 

Coveyed 

Cibd 

Jygar 

Tyjfy 

Liver 

Cyevyeoth 

Cibdath 

Jygara 

Tyllyah 

Livers 

Moro 

Mrarra 

Zahara 

Pit 

Gall 

Meyroroth 

Mroor 

Cysezahara 

Pettau 

Galls 



Yerech 

Foched 

Yereychot 

Fchood 

Berech 

Roocba 

Birchaym 

Roocoob 

Shok 

Tsoorma 

Shokaym 

Tsoormath 

Reggel 

Rijel 

Ragglaym 

Urjool 

Eykev 

Kaabe 

Ikvoth 

Kaabath 

Leych or Tey- 

Imsi 

Hallichoih[leych Masyath 

Holchym 

Mesvn 

Reychav or Ter- 

Ircab 

Rochvym [chav Racabin 

Rochvoth 

Ricbin 

Ani 

Ana 

A to 

Inti 

Oar 

Zild 

Oaroth 

Zlood 


Rom 

Roma 

CasSezanoo 

Cassezanooha 

Sok 

Ran 

Rana 

Goorga 

Goorgey 

Pyndly 

Sakeypa 

Pyndla 

Pa 

Pam 

Paha 

Paraa 

Pashnapa 

Yery 

Pashapa 

Yeryah 

Broo 

Tselo 

Raftar 

Tselna 

Raftagoo 

Jatah 

Swarshoo 

Swarshoo 

Swarshoody 

Swara 

Swara 

Swarnty 

Men 

Haem 

Too 

Toom 

Poost 

Tsamra 

Poosta 

Tsamre 


Thigh v 

Thighs 

Knee 

Knees 

{•eg 

Legs 

Foot 

Feet 

Heel of the foot 
Heels of ihe feet 
Go or walk [ings 
Walking or go- 
They are walking 
Ride [or going 
They are riding 
Feminine 
I 

Thou 

Skin 

Skins 
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Hebrew 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Hindoostanee. 

English. 

Gid 

Ark 

Rag 

Rug 

Nerve 

Giddim 

Arookftsynorfes Raga 

Raga 

Nerves 

Cova 

Kolpak or Arak- 

Koola 

G&ry 

Hat 

Reyvid 

Gardal 

Tok 

Necklace 

Ceythoneth 

Cainiz 

Pyran 

Camiz 

Shirt 

Coothonoth 

Camtsan 

Pyrana 

Camysa 

Shirts 

H’aggoora 

H’aggooroth 

H’zym 

H’zymath 

Sal 

Camarband 

Girdle 

Sala 

Camraband 

Girdles 

Mychneysaym 

llbes 

Zyrgooma 

Izar 

Breeches 

Poozmayko oth 

Joorap 

Padoou 

Mozar 

Stockings 

Manual 

M’das 

Kabsh 

Jooty 

Shoe 

Manolym 

M’dasath 

Kabsha 

Jootcy 

Shoes 

Levoosh 

Libsh 

Kaba 

Joora 

Garment or coat 

Levooshym 

No. 2 d 

Libshath 

Arb’alook 

Joorey 

Coats 

Boyth 

Bseyth 

H’oona 

Gar 

House 

Bothim 

Byooth 

H’oonhaa 

Gara 

Houses 

Pethah’ 

Bab 

Derwaze 

Derwaze 

Entrance 

Peythoh ’ym 
Deleth 

Bobabyb 

Derhaa 

Sohan 

Entrances 

^ab 

Dar 

Derwaza 

Door 


Deilothoth 

Bovabyb 

Darta 

Derwaze 

Doors 

Shaar 

Shaar 

Derwazse 

Zarkal 

Gate 

Sheyorym 

Do 

Derhaa 

Zarkala 

Gates 

H’otsayr 

H’osh 

Feza 

Angan 

Court 

H’otsayroth or 

H’owash 

Fezaha 

Angana 

Courts 

H’atsayrym 

Manul 

Kofle 

Kolf 

Kofel 

Lock 

Manulym 

K’foola 

Koolfaha 

Kloof 

Locks 

H’allon 

Sbak 

Deyrytta 

Kyrky 

Window 

H’allonoth 

Sbabyk 

Deyryttaha 

Kyrkya 

Windows 

Kir 

H’ayett 

Dywal 

Dyvrall 

Wall 

Kiroth 

H’ayattyn 

Dyvalla 

Dy walla 

Walls 

H ’eydar 

Cooba 

Ootak 

Kotry 

Room 

H’adorym 

Koobad 

Ootaka 

Kotrya 

Rooms 

Tanoor 

Forn 

Tanoor 

Forn 

Oven 

Tanoorym 

Foran 

Tanoorha 

Foran 

Ovens 

Shoolh’on 

Mez 

Choontsa 

Mez 

Table 

Shoolh’onoth 

Mezath 

Choontsaha 

Meza 

Tables 

Cisce 

Coorsy 

Coorsyn 

Coorsy 

Chair 

Cyso oth 

Crasy 

Coorsy na 

Coorsy a 

Chairs 

Sheyv 

Okood 

Binsyn 

Baeta 

Sit down 


Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Hindoostanee. 

English. 

Koom 

Koom 

Berthyz 

Attow 

Give up 

Mitta 

Tserpaya 

Tserpaya 

Flang 

Bed 

Mittoth 

Tserpayath 

Tserpayaha 

Flanga 

Beds 

Ceysath 

Fersha 

Dosak 

Byt.sana 

Couch bed 

Caysothoth 

Fras 

Dooshako 

Bvtsaney 

Couch beds 

Car 

Mh’ada 

Mootaka 

Teky 

Pillow 

Carym 

Mli’adyd 

Mootakha 

Tekya 

Pillows 

Sadyn 

Mefresh 

Galytsa 

Tsader 

Sheet 

Sadynym 

Mefrash 

Galya 

Tsadra 

Sheets 

Yosheyn 

Nam 

Beeh’ab 

Soyo 

Sleep 

Hokytts 

Koom min nome 

Bydar Sho 

Nyshatoo 

Awake 

Teyvo 

Soondook 

Sandook 

Pety 

Box 

Teyvoth 

Snadyk 

Sandookaha 

Petyat 

Boxes 

Cad 

Jah’la 

Sawood 

Gara 

Water pot 

Cadym 

Jzah’al 

Sawooda 

Garaey 

Water pots 

Paddoor 

Kyder 

Dyg 

Handy 

Cooking pan 

Peydoorym 

K’doora 

Dyga 

Handy ah 

Pans 

Caara 

Sach’an Kbyr 

Po« skab 

Ttala 

Dish 

Doolb’ka 

Sah’n Z<gyr 

Syrpyala 

Rakaby 

Plate 

Doolbkaoth 

Sch’oona Zigar 

Syrpyalaha 

Rookabya 

Plates 



Caf 

Maalka 

Chashook 

Tsemtsaha 

Spoon 

Capot 

Sakin 

Maalyk 

Chashookaha 

Tsemtsa 

Spoons 

Knife 

Sakyn 

Kard 

Tsoory 

Sakynym 

Sakakyn 

Karda 

Tsoorya 

Knives 

Mazlyeg 

Scacha 

Tssangak 

Kata 

Fork 

Mizlogothka 

Skachath 

Tsyngyra 

Kattey 

Forks 

Cos 

Fljan 

Casa 

Piyala 

Cup 

Cosotli 

Finajyn 

Casaha 

Piyala 

Cups 

Mattpah’ath 

Ramal 

Dasmal 

Roomal 

Handkerchief 

Mattpeyh’oth 

Ramalath 

Dasmalaha 

Room ale 

Handkerchieves 

Mattpah’ath 

Hash’oolhon 

Sofra 

Sofra 

So-fara 

Table Cloth 

Mattpah’ath hay- 

Toval 

Dasmal 

Toval 

Towel 

Leh’em [odaym 

H’oobz 

Noon 

Rottee 

Bread 

Bosor 

Lah'am 

Goost 

Goos 

Flesh 

Shoomen 

Dehen 

Rogan 

Ghee 

Ghee 

Of 

Ter 

Morgatsa 

Urta 

Flying 

Ufoth 

Tyur 

Morgaha 

Urtey 

Flyings • 

Tameygol 

Dyk 

Chooroos 

Morgy 

Cock 

Tarneygolym 

Dyuk 

Chorroosa 

Morgya 

Cocks 

Tarneygoleth 

Djeja 

Morg 

Morga 

Fowl 
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Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Persi<A 

Beytsa 

Beda 

Tochma 

Beytsym 

Bed 

Tochma 

Dog 

Semka 

Moye 

Dogym 

Semak 

Moyeha 

H’olov 

H’alib 

Teer 

H’em ah 

Zihda 

Meska 

Geyviona 

Jiben 

Penir 

Yayin 

Sarap 

Sarap 

Seychor 

Arac 

Arac 

Maym 

Moy 

Milh’ 

Av 

Melah’ 

Nemek 

Pylpeylyn 

Fifil 

Fifil 

Zangbil 

Jinjbil 

Jmjbil 

Peyry 

Mlva 

Miva 

Peyroth 

Meyvath 

Mevaha 

Yerek 

H’odra 

Sebze 

Yeyrokoth 

No. 3. 

H’odrath 

Sebzyha 

Beyheymoth 

Dovab 

Tsarpa 

Gomol 

Jemei 

Sootr 


Hindooslanee. 
Anda 
Andea 
Matse 
Matseah 
Dood 
Meska 
Penir 
Sarap 
Daroo 
Pani 
Neniek 
Kalla mertse 
Adrak 
Miva 
Myvaha 
Terkare 
Terkariah 

H’eywana 

Hoot 


English. 

Egg 

Eggs 

Fish 

Fishes 

Milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Wine 

Strong liquor 

Water 

Salt 

Pepper 

Saffron 

Fruit 

Fruits 

Green 

Greens 

Cattle 

Camel 


Geymalym 

Jrayl 

Sootara 

Hoota 

Camels 

Soos 

H’eyl 

Asp 

Goora 

Horse 

Soosym 

He’ylath 

Aspaha 

Gooraha 

Horses 

Agola 

Gary 

Araba 

Gara 

Cart 

Agoloth 

Govary 

Arabaha 

Gooary 

Carts 

Mercovo 

Carotsa 

Tachttrvan 

Gooraka Gari 

Chariot 

Mercovoth 

Carotsath 

Tachttyrvanha 

Gooraka Garya 

Chariots 

Perda 

Bagal 

Kattar 

H’angar 

Mule 

Perdoth 

B’gal 

Kattara 

H’angarah 

Mules 

H’araor 

H’mar 

Olak 

Gada 

Ass 

Bamorym 

H’amyr 

Olakaha 

Gade 

Asses 

Shor 

Tor 

Gow 

Bail 

Bullock 

Shvoryni 

Tvar 

Golaha 

Beile 

Bullocks 

Bokor 

Bakar 

Goosala 

Guy 

Cow 

Beykorym 

Bacar 

Goosalaha 

Gaya 

Cows 

Ucaf 

Zlal 

Zyn 

Zyn 

Saddle 

Resell 

Rasen 

Lgatn 

Lyam 

Bridle 

Circar 

Falky 

Falki 

Falky 

Palankeen 

Circoroth 

Flkiyath 

Falk 

Falkyath 

Palankeens 

Geves 

Kebs 

Bara 

Kuy Bakry 

Sheep 

Ceyvosym 

Kvas 

Baraha 

Kuy Bakryah 

Sheeps 


'' Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Ilindoostanne. 

English. 

Eiz 

Anza 

Boz 

Bakre 

She goat 

Jzzim 

Anooz 

Bozaha 

Bakrya 

She goats 

Taysh 

Tes 

Sysak 

Bakra 

He goat 

Teyoshym 

Tyoo8h 

Boozgala 

Bakre 

He goats 

Arye 

Seb 

Seer 

Sarja 

Lion 

Aroyoth 

Sbyah 

Seera 

Sarjie 

Lions 

Nemer 

Nemer 

Plang 

Bawg 

Tiger 

Neymorym 

Nmar 

Plangaha 

Bawge 

Tigers 

Pyl 

Fyl 

Fyl 

Hatte 

Elephant 

Pylym 

Fyal 

Fylaha 

Chars 

Hatteah 

Elephants 

Dov 

Doob 

Ryts 

Bear 

Zeyv 

Daby 

Goorg 

Tendwa 

Wolf 

Celev 

Celb 

Sajg 

Kootta 

Dog 

H’azyr 

H'anzyr 

Gooraz 

Svar 

Hog 

Koof 

Shady 

Meymoon 

Bandra 

Monkey 

Shooal 

N 7 o. 4. 

Taalep 

Rooba 

Colla 

Fox 

Shomaym 

Sema 

Asman 

Asman 

Heaven 

Shemesh 

Shetnsh 

Aftab 

Doob 

Sun 

Yoreyah’ 

Camar 

Mahatab 

Tsan 

Moon 



Cochovym 

Unzoom 

Satara 

Satara 

Stars 

Roo’ah 

Rih'a or Hava 

Bad 

Pavoon 

Wind 

Geshem or 

Mot- Mattar 

Baroon 

Barasatt 

Rain 

Shelleg 

[tor Ttelj 

Berf 

Abal 

Snow 

Borod 

Barad 

Fvgarg 

Gar 

Hail 

Ceyfor 

Teljkavy 

Yach 

Wos 

Ice 

Kor 

Berd 

Serd 

Ttande 

Cold 

H’om 

H’ar 

Garmey 

Garm 

Warm 

Yom 

Nhar 

Rooz 

Deen 

Day 

Yoker 

Sobach 

Soobach 

Fejer 

Morning 

Loylo 

Leyl 

Sheb 

Ratt 

Night 

Eerev 

Moochrab 

Sam 

Sanz 

Evening 

Or 

Thow 

Rooshnay 

Ujala 

Light 

Hosh’ch 

Dolma 

Taryky 

Andara 

Darkness 

Erats 

Ard 

Zemeen 

Zemeen 

Earth 

Arotsoth 

Ardath 

Zemeena 

Zemeenah 

Plural 

Yam 

Bachar 

Deryah 

Deryah 

Sea 

Yamym 

B’choora 

Do. 

Do. 

Seas 

Sfyna 

Merkab 

Gorab 

Jahaz 

Vessel or ship 

Sfynoth 

Mrakeb 

Goraba 

Jahaza 

Ships, or Vessels 


Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Rav—hah’ovel 

Reysh or No- 
chooda 

Noochooda 

Malah’ym 

Mallalych 

Jashoor 

Nahar 

Slxott 

Roodchoona 

Neyhoroth 

Sttoot 

RoodchoonliEk. 

Mayan 

Eyn 

Tsesmayav 

Mayonoth 

lyun 

Tsesmoyav 

Bor 

Byr 

Tsa 

Boroth 

Byar 

Tsaha 

Eer or Kyryo [th Wolaya 

Sehaer 

AyorothorKyryo- 

• Wolayath 

Wolaytaha 

Ceyffa 

Deya 

Deyhath 

Cayforym 

Deyath 

Deyhata 

Yaar 

Var 

Jungle 

Yaaroth 

Vyur 

Jungla 

Har 

Jebel 

Koo 

Horym 

Zebal 

Kooka 

Bika 

Arnk 

Godal 

Beyko-oth 

Amak 

Godlaha 

Eelon 

Sejer 

Deracht 


Hindoosianee. 

Noochooda 

Chalacy 

Na’dee 

Nadeeah 

Jara 

Jarey 

Kooah 

Kc.ove 

Sehasr 

Moolook 

Gam 

Game 

Jenggla 

Jengle 

Par 

Pare 

Gava 

Govaha 

Jar 


English. 
Captain of the 
ship 
Sailors 
River 
Rivers 
Spring 
Springs 
Pit 
Pits 

Town or City 
Cities or Towns 
Village 
Villages 
Forest 
Forests 
Mountain 
Mountains 
Valley 
Valleys 
Tree 
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Eelonoth 

Eits 

Eitsyn 

Eysh 

Afar 

Even 

Avonyn 

H’ol 

Zohov 

Cesesf 

Neyh’osheth 

Barzel 

Beydyl 

Offereth 

Mattbeya 

Derech 

Deyrochym 

Oreyah’ 

Or’hym 

Godol 

Kotton 


Sejoora 

Drachta 

Chattbaye 

Tsoob 

Chattab 

Tsooba 

Nar 

Attes 

Trab 

Chak 

H’aiara 

Shagn 

H’jar 

Shanga 

Rami 

Lam’r 

Dahab 

Ttella 

Fada 

Nookra 

Sofor 

Mes 

H’adid 

Poolad 

Kallay 

Kal 

Ars’as 

Soorb 

Syka 

Syka 

Darb 

Rah 

Droob 

Sahara 

H ’attar 

Meiman 

Hattatyr 

Meimoona 

Kbyr 

Bezorg 

Zygir 

Kootsook 


Jar a 

Trees 

Lakry 

Wood 

Lakre 

Woods 

Ag 

Fire 

Dhool 

Dust 

Pettr 

Stone 

Petra 

Stones 

Matee 

Sand 

Soona 

Gold 

Roopia 

Silver 

Tamba 

Copper 

Lova 

Iron 

Tsamboo 

Tin 

Kattyl 

Lead 

Patsrasy 

Coin 

Rasta 

Road 

Paste 

Roads 

Ashna 

Guest 

Ashne 

Guests 

Baia 

Great 

Tsoota 

Small 
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Hebreiv. 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Hindoostanee. 

English. 

Gybor 

Kavj» 

Palavan 

Koovadar 

Mighty one 

H’olosh 

Moo-Kavy 

Sos 

Camzoor 

Mightily 

Melsech 

M'lak [chakem 

Shah 

Patsha 

King 

Moshail 

Mitstsalym or 

H’achm 

Hachm 

Ruler 

Sar 

Pasha or Aga 

Baglar bagy 

Novab 

Capt. or Prince 

Yoayts 

Wyzer 

Wizir 

Wizzir 

Counsellor 

H’ayl 

Askar 

Lusker 

Lasker 

Army 

H’chom 

Ackel 

Ackel 

Ackel 

Wise man 

Tipeish 

Miznoon 

Nadau 

Kem Acal 

Fool 

Tsadyh 

Tsadyk 

Shalem 

Bala 

Just 

Roshaa 

Charab 

Zalem 

Zalim 

Wicked 

Borooch 

Ambarek 

Daah 

Tvongry 

Blessed 

Oroor 

Myloon 

Nefryn 

Maloon 

Cursed 

H’anooth 

Dookan 

Dookan 

Dookan 

Shop 

Soheir’ 

Ttajer 

Tajer 

Sodagar 

Merchant 

Ama 

Drah 

Gaz 

At 

Cubit 

Meyoznaym 

Mizan 

Toorozon 

Taerazy 

Scales 

Mishkol 

Ayar 

Vasna 

Ayar 

Weight 

Mido 

Mikyal 

Peymana 

Patsona 

Measure 

Baal Meylocho 

Ustad 

Ostado Charagar Ustad 

Artificer 


i 


to 


g 




H’erev 

Seyf 

Synasyr 

Talvar 

Sword 

Hanith 

Romh’ 

Neyzar 

Bahala 

Spear 

Kesheth 

Jembya 

Tyrkomoon 

Gortel 

Bow 

Mogeyn 

Draka 

Separ 

Dhal 

Shield 

H’eyts 

Alkoose [dook 

Teer 

Tyrkoman 

Arrow 

Keyney Sreyfo 

Pistto or Boon- 

Toofang 

Toofang 

Firelocks 

Afar Srsefo 

Ba’rood 

Barood 

Barood 

Powder 

Avney Kela 

Rasasa 

Klmoosang 

Aalmoosang 

Munition 

Eh’od 

Wohad 

Yek 

Yek 

One 

Sheynaym 

Tnyn 

Doo 

Doo 

Two 

Sheylosho 

Tlatha 

Sae 

Thyn 

Three 

Arbaa 

Arbaa 

Tsar 

Tsar 

Four 

H’amysho 

H’amse 

Psenj 

Psenj 

Five 

Shysho 

Syte 

Ses 

Tse 

Six 

Shyvoh 

Saeba 

Haft 

Satt 

Seven 

Sheyraono 

Tmanya 

Hast 

Att 

Eight 

Tysiio 

Tysha 

Now 

Now 

Nine 

Aasoro 

Asra 

Dah 

Das 

Ten 

Ah’ad ossor 

Iidas 

Yazda 

Igyara 

Eleven 

Sheyney ossor 

Tnas 

Doovanzda 

Barah 

Twelve 

Esrym 

Esryn 

Bist 

Bish 

Twenty 



Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Hindoostanee. 

English. 

Shayloshym 

Tlatyn 

See 

Tees 

Thirty 

Ariboam 

Arbseyn 

Tseel 

Tsalis 

Forty 

H'amishym 

H’amshyn 

Penja 

Patsas 

Fifty 

Shishym 

Syttyn 

Sast 

Sadatt 

Sixty 

Shiveem 

Sbebein 

Haft ad 

Sahnd 

Seventy 

Sheymonym 

Tmanyns 

Hastad 

Ahatt 

Eighty 

Tisljeem 

Tsin 

Navat 

Asepardas 

Ninety 

Mevoh 

Meyah 

Sad 

So 

Hundred 

Moth ay m 

Meyttaen 

Devist 

Dooso 

Two hundred 

Eloef 

Alf 

Hazar 

Hazar 

Thousand 

Alpaym 

Ribo or Reyvovo 

Alfaen 

Doo Hazar 

Doo Hazar 

Two thousand 

Asrath-alf 

Das Hazar 

Das Hazar 

Ten thousand 

Asereth Ribo 

Lee 

Lee 

Lee 

Hundred thou¬ 

[voth 

Meyoh Reyvo- 

Asra L’kok 

Das-Look 

Das-Look 

sand 

Million 
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I was told in Bombay that an officer publish¬ 
ed there in a book saying that he has no proofs 
from the Bible that the Hebrew language was 
spoken before the confounding of the languages; 
therefore, in reply I offer some proots from 
the Bible that it was spoken. Gen chap. iv. 
verse 25 “ and she called his name Seth ; fit? 
because God placed me another seed then the 
word Shoth means placed the same word is 
to be found in Genesis xxx. 40 W'! Vayoshat 
and Shothom and in many other places 

which are the same root of Seth, signifying 
putting or placing. 

Gen. chap. v. 25. And he called his name 
Noah saying this same shall comfort us 

«P'nyj ’ 

Gen. 10. *25 the name of the one was Peleg 

because for in his days was the earth di¬ 
vided He also said that in the Sans¬ 

crit there is not" a single Hebrew word as in 
other languages, therefore he thinks that the 
first language was Sanscrit 1 am sorrow that 
I am not acquainted with this language but so 
far I can say that the name Bramah which 
means in Sanscrit creator is an Hebrew 
word, then they have wronged it from.the word 
Borham ONfO'no Gen. i. 5 which means creat¬ 
ed them. And the word Rama which is ap¬ 
plied to one of their idols is derived from the 
Hebrew word Rom which mean high DO and is 
mostly applied to the Almighty. Psalm 113 4 
and in many other places, I conceive that he 
has published this by dispising the Hebrew 
scriptures being ignorant of the language. 
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Some references to the Hebrew scriptures 
according: to my humble talents. Gen. iv. 26 
i n the English Bible are these words then 
b e gan men to call upon the name of the Lord. 
J flnd no reason to translate the word Hooh’al 
Vn’ir' begin for there is no such example in the 


Hebrew scriptures that a word derived from 
the root H’olol and the H’eth is pointed with a 
pattah should mean begin, such words always 
mean profaning or defiling as the following 
examples. Exod. xxxi. 14. Meyh’alleho 


Leviticus xxi. 4, Leyh’eyhalo ftrynb verse 6 
Yeyh’alluo *Jrp 7 verse Vah’alolo g 

verse Meyh’alalath an( j maU y others 

all of which signifies profaning or defiling and 
so it is translated in the English Bible ; there¬ 
fore, I conceive that the above passage should 
be translated thus. “ Then was profaned to 
cal] in the name of the Lord,” meaning it was 
shame by them to pray to the Lord, or they 
called their idols by the name of the Lord as 
it is very common amongst all the gentiles and 
this is the greatest profanation. 

Genesis, ix v. The following is the Eng¬ 
lish translation, “ And surely your blood of 
your lives will 1 require : at the hand of every 
beast will I require it, and at the hand of man ; 
at the hand of every man brother will I require 
the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.” I am very 
sorry that I cannot make out any meaning by 
this translation should then one law be repeat¬ 
ed two or three times in two verses who shed¬ 
deth mans blood, his blood should be shed 




means by a third person, what is the use 
of saying by man. Surely a command is 
given to mankind, therefore I put down 
the Hebrew words with a literal translation 
to your souls your blood also and surely 

03^93^ ■ D3D*1 "n» No. I 

Beast every from the hand I will require 
rvn -i>3 tv? No. 2 I 

of a man and from the hand I will require it 
D3«n TDI ’ No. 3 j 

I will require his brother a man from the hand 

blood who shed of a man the life also 
D - Ijj^No. 4 I D*l«n 
shall he shed his blood (In a man) of a man 

■SI9P! 103 No. 5 onsn 

The first part which is “ and surely your 
blood to' your souls I will require,” means if 
a man kills himself the Lord will punish his 
soul. From this is a testimony that it is a 
punishment for the soul, to be sure that it is 
immortal. 

The second part “ from the hand of every 
beast, I will require,” means if a beast kills 
a man the Lord will punish the beast. 

The third part “from the hand of man, 
from the hand of man his brother, I will require 
the soul of man,” means if a man kill another 
or his brother and no witness that he might 
be punished by man, God will punish him. 

The fourth part “ vHio shed blood of man 
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his blood shall be shed” means if there are wit¬ 
nesses the congregation or the magistrate shall 
shed his blood. 


The fifth “In man.” means if a 
man kills another without shedding his blood 
by strangling or poisoning, his blood also 
should be shed. 


Genesis xxii. 14. The English translation 
is thus. And Abraham called the name of 
that place Jehovah jireh as it is said to this 
day. In the mount of the Lord it shall be seen. 
I am very sorrow to say that such translation 
encourage idolatry, saying that we find in the 
Hebrew scriptures the word Jehovah is given 
to places, there is no such ideas in the Hebrew 
scriptures, that this most holy name is never 
given to places or men as 1 will explain the 
whole passages where such terms are mistrans¬ 
lated. In the above passage are the Hebrew 
words thus, 

the Everlasting Being that the place name 

| nirv> kwh cipart -csi 

will see 

which means the name of that place is Yeroah : 
the Everlasting Being will be seen or appear 
there of which Abraham means to say that the 
Everlasting Being appeared in that place and 
will appear there continually, as it is explain¬ 
ed in the end of the same verse 
on the mountain to day shall be said which 

-m ovn nDiO "iws 

shall appear 1 the Everlasting Being 

| nin' 
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■which explains that the place is not called 
Jehovah, but '“fNV Yeroah means appearing 
and that is the reason of calling this mount 
Moriah n^O until now: Also in the second 
verse of the same chapter is said get thee into 
the land of Moriah «"ODri and offer him there 
for a burnt offering. This is evident that this 
place is called Moriah but not Jehovah. 

Genesis xxviii. 19. “And he called the 
name of the place Beth-el of God house 

-n\3 

because God appeared to him there. 

Genesis xxxiii. 20. And he erected there 
an altar and called it El-elohe Israel,—this is 
not properly translated,—our Patriarch Jacob 
will never call an altar the God of Israel, 
these are the Hebrew words with a literal 
translation. 

of Israel the God God to him and proclaimed 

which means he prayed there to God the God 

\ of Israel as we find such terms the word N*3i£3 
Vaye Kro means also proclaiming. Gen. xii. 8 
, in the name and he proclaimed 

D#3 NTijll 

of the Everlasting Being 

mro 

And built there* 'tin altar to the Everlasting 
Being. Exod xxxiv. 5. And proclaimed 

of the Everlasting Being in the name 

niro 

and many other places. And the word lo 
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to Him, to whom such things ought to be 
done, for example Psalms xcv. 2. 

to Him we shall sing with Psalms 

ib nnon 


v. 4. to Him of the mountains and the strength 

ib nnn nib^ih) 

verse 5. is the sea to him which 

Dvj *i, 

which the word lo means to Him who is 
God, so in many places. 

Genesis xxxv. 7. should be thus trans- 
lated. “And he built there an altar, and 
prayed in that place to the God of Beth-el. 
of Beth-el God in the place And he prayed 


b«-n'j b« Dipob tnpM 

as the end of this verse explains, because there 
God appeared unto him when he fled from the 
.face of his brother Genesis xxviii. 19. and he 
called the name of that place Beth-el which 
means house of God but not God, for 
example 1 Kings viii. 29, 

this the place into 


np Dipnn 

30, 38, and 42, which is impossible to say that 
King Solomon saith that they shall pray to 
that place, the place cannot help ? but ne said 
that they will pray to Him who is the Ever¬ 
lasting Being in that placie, as Jacob has done 
the same, the Lamed is frequently changed 
into sel in such terms, for instance Gen. xlvii. 29. 


And he called to his son to Joseph *)Dvb 






Ditto, xlviii, 1. and it was told to Joseph 'ipiy 




verse 3 and Jacob said to Joseph verse 

9. and he said to his father And 

xlix. 1. And Jacob called to his son3 
I think that for this is no use more proofs then 
it is'very well known that instead of a Lamed in 
the beginningof a word is put el and has the same 
meaning. Exod.xvii. 14 are the Hebrew words so 

and proclaimed an altar Moses and built 
*npvi -3]? rrcflb ^ 
is my standard the Everlasting Being his name 


Between Jehovah and the word neesee is a 
separation line which is not possible to join 
the two words. 

Jeremiah xxiii. 6. this is the proper meaning. 
In his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel 
shall dwell safely and this is his name which the 
Everlasting Being shall call him our righteous# 
will call him which is his name and this 
.iw ids? -rm 

our righteous the Everlasting Being 

| nia' 

I cannot help it then it is a seperation between 
Jehovah and tR$ word Tsedkyenoo which is 
not possible to join them, it is here spoken 
in the masculine gender, then it is applied 
to a man, and in the xxxiii chapter verse lb is 
the same term as follows. In those days shall 
Judah be saved and Jerusalem shall dwell safely 
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ie ever- I to her i will call [ which | And thus 

| nw ' nb -tnij; -itpa nri 

lasting Being | our righteous* | here it is written 


in the feminine gender because it is spoken 
over Jerusalem for a town is in Hebrew femin¬ 
ine. Isaiah vii. 3 in the English translation is 
thus. “ Then the Lord said unto Isaiah, go 
forth now to meet Ahaz, thou and Shearjashub 
"lNip thy son.” I am very sorry to say 
if Shearjashub should be the name of the son 
of Isaiah ought to be writtenBencho 3?? thy son 


but there is writtenByenacho thy sonswhich 
is plural. In the x c. 21 v. are the same two 
words “WlP which is translated the rem¬ 

nant shall return, it is very proper, then the 
word shear means remnant and Jashub 
2*18^ means returned; therefore the above which 
is in the vii c. 3 v. should be thus translated, 
tpo out to meet Ahaz thou and the remnant 
without sin (meaning who have not sinned) and 
Jashub signifies returned (meaning those who 
have repented of their sins) who are thy chil¬ 
dren* then the righteous people are called chil¬ 
dren of the prophets as we find in 2 Kings fi c. 
1 v. And the sons of the prophets ix c. 1 v. 
And Elisha the prophet called one of the chil¬ 
dren of the prophets and they were not all 
children of prophets but his own disciples. 


* The reason that the Everlasting Being commanded Isaiah 
to take them with him, that Ahaz should not mean that lor his 
sake will be done these miracles, but tor those who had not sin¬ 
ned, and who had repented of their sins. 



Do. iv c. 1 v. Now cried a certain woman of 
the wives of the sons of the prophets unto Eli¬ 
sha, which the book of Yoshor saith that she 
was the wife of ijfjgt prophet Obadiaa who was 
an Edomite converted to Judaism, therefore he 
prophesied the destruction of the Edomians be¬ 
cause he came out of them. 

The following is a proof that the Hebrew 
points or vowels were delivered by Moses, Exod. 
xvii. 14, are these words. “ And the Lord said 
unto Moses, write this for a memorial in a 
book and put it in the ears of Joshua for I 

will utterly put out the remembrance of Amelek 
from under the heavens.” I wonder it is here 
ordered to write it in a book, why he said to 
put in the ears, ought to be said to put it before 
him that he might read to recollect it but this 
is the meaning, the manuscripts are written 
without points and the word Zyechar ^3] (which 
means remembrance) and Zochor '13J (which 
means mankind) the letters of both are equal 
but they are different in the points, without the 
points F can read Zochor instead of Zye- 
char *13T which would be understood that the 
males of Amalek should be destroyed not fe- 
Jf. males, but we find in 1 Samuel xv. 2, 3 Thus 
4 saith the Lord of hosts, I remember that which 
Amalek did to Israel how he laid wait for 
him in the way when he came up from Egypt, 
Now go, smite»xAnmlek and utterly destroy 
all that they have, and spare them not: but 
v slay both man and woman, infants and suck¬ 
ling &c. Here it is commanded to destroy 
the whole of them even women and children 
If the points were not well known to them 



king Saul would ask * Samuel from where 
he learnt that the women and children should 
be destroyed then that command in Exod. as 
above mentioned we can that it means 
only males, therefore is sftld'there write in a 
book for a memorial and put it in the ears 
of Joshua, meaning explain to him that 
this word should be read Zyechar *13] which 
means the membrance of Amalek in which is 
included also women, children, and cattle, not 
Zochor ^31 which means only males. 

An explanation of the brazen sea made 
by king Solomon I. King, vii 26. verse is 
said it contained two thousand baths, means of 
water, and in *2 Chronicles, iv. verse. 5 is said 
that it contained three thousand baths, means 
of flour, for meat offerings which was compriz¬ 
ed and heaped up as much as possible that 
we might learn that a vessel whose breadth 
was double its heighth, cppsequently could 
hold! half as much again oif -flour as of water 
1 Kings, vii. ‘23 verse, “ ^nd. he made a 
molten sea ten cubits fromt^fte one brim to 
the other: it was .round all|, about and its 
height was five cubit% and h line of thirty 
cubits did compass it round about Many 
people say that the authors of the Bible did 
not know Mathematics well, then tlese account 
are not according to it: the circumference of a 
circle is a little more than thrice its diameter 
therefore I reply here an account which will 
agree with Mathematics id*” the 26 verse, 

* The Israelites are not allowed to receive an order from 
anyone if it is not appointed in the books of Moses or * 
tradition from him through Joshua to the prophets that were 
after him in every generation. 
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of the same chapter is said “ that it was an 
hand breadth thick.” it is well known that 
the holy cubit was six harfti breadths long, 
10 times 6 tnake..4Bo, that the breadth of the 
sea was 00 hand breadths. Let us subtract 
from each side a hand breadth for the thick¬ 
ness of it, which are two hand breadths which 
is equal to a thirtieth part of the whole breadth 
of it. This is the meaning that the brazen 
sea was in breadth ten cubits or 00 hand 
breadths from the out-side of one brim to 
the outside of the other, but the compass¬ 
ing of the line which is said to be 30 cu¬ 
bits means within the brim the breadth of 
which is a thirtieth part less, that a line 
of 30 cubits or 180 hand breadths will 
compass it. 2 Chronicles chap. 4 verse 3 the 
English translation is thus : “ And under it 

was the similitude of oxen wdiich did compass 
it round about; ten in acabit!” I dont know 
any reason, to say that ten oxen were in a 
cubit. How can the similitude of ten oxen 
be in one cubit? If this should be the 
reason for translating thus because the 
Hebrew words are so: in a cubit { ten, what 

riDM? 

should be done in the second verse of the 
same chapter where it is mentioned the same 
words in a cubit I • ten from one brim to the 
no«3 “i»xr 

other. We shattVay that ten brazen seas were 
in one cubit, and also in the whole work of the 
Lbrazen sea is used this word nDS3 in a cubit 
I ]Jbut the meaning of the word Boamo is by the 
/well known cubit which was six hand breaths, 
$ then the common cubit was only five hand 
'(breadths as it is found in Ezekiel ch. xl, ver. t». 
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W\ conceive that in the fourth chapter of the hook }t 
of 2d Chronicle^ should be thus translated. 
And under it was the similitude of oxen which 
did compass it round about ten cubits, compass¬ 
ing the sea round about similar to that which is 
said in the ancient history that the brazen sea ] 
was three cubits square from the bottom, and 
the two cubits above that were a circle which !; 
will agree with all the passages of its work, ( 
it is also said that the brazen sea was made for ; 
the purpose of purification for the priests (as it V 
. is mentioned 2 Chronicles 4' chapter 0 verse 
but the sea was for the priests to wash in) it * 
contained two thousand baths each of which , 
contains 3 Saah which make six thousand 
Saahs which are 150 purifications each of which 
contains 40 Saahs, or a ves"el of a cubit square 
and three cubits high. The three square cubits 1 
of the brazen sea makfe 100 purifications and 
the two circle cubits make 50 purifications 
then a circle is a quarter less than the square. 

These few pages I offer to the public for 
an example that they might examine and be¬ 
lieve that such mistranslations are nearly in 
every Chapter, but I have no time to Stay 
longer in India, but if the benefactors of the 
English nation would wish to have all the mis- 1 
translations pointed out, they may apply to 
me through the English Consul who is in Alex¬ 
andria or in Palestine for 1 hope to be at liome 
in Judea themext year. An Israelite who is well 
versed in the Hebrew Scriptures is able to ex- ; 
plain the whole of them. But the ancient Is- \A 
raelites would not impart to other nations the [* 
real meaning of them even the septuagint. ( 
• 
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